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ON READING FOR ENJOYMENT. 


This phrase, or something like it, is Fitz- 
Gerald’s. He who stood aside from the world, 
to whom the ordinary employments of man- 
kind were unsubstantial and visionary, kept 
his heart open to books until the last. Imagi- 
nation took the place of action with him, as 
it does with a boy. To the most of us, how- 
ever, reading for enjoyment is only possible 
in youth. Afterward we read for knowledge, 
or to get some profit for our labor, or at 
least to acquire that ineffable consciousness 
of superiority to hoi polloi which does not 
read. But the wild eestacy of our earliest 
acquaintance with books, the intoxications, 
orgies, debauches of imagination by which we 
accompany and supplement our reading, can 
hardly be recaptured. Only the creative 
artist, perhaps, though moving behind the 
seenes amid the pulleys and trap doors of the 
stage, can retain enough of the innocence of 
youth to believe in the make-believe that is 
presented to the front of the house. 

My parents were worshippers of Scott and 
Dickens, so that my boyhood was ruled by 
those large luminaries. There could hardly 
have been better or more beneficent influ- 
ences. Imagine a petty and desiccated child- 
hood developing under the auspices of Jane 
Austen, or a dwarfed and repulsive growth 
under the malign powers of the modern real- 
ists. My mother had various portfolios of 
engravings and pictures of the Waverley and 
Byronie epoch. Before I could read I was 
familiar with the names and faces of the 
heroes and heroines of that literature, and 
carried them about in my mind for imitation 
or admiration; I wore the vestments of the 
men and the livery of the ladies. I remem- 
ber, too, an enormously extended life of Napo- 
leon full of vividly colored prints, which one 
drew out accordion-fashion, depicting pretty 
nearly all the chief incidents in the career of 
the Conqueror. After all, the Moving-Picture- 
bred boy of to-day has not so much the advan- 
tage of our older generation, for we could pore 
over our pictures by the hour and recur to 
them again and again until we knew them by 
heart. 
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My parents had the habit, which I suppose 
is common enough, of attaching imaginary 
personalities to real ones. Such an acquain- 
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tance was Quilp or Dick Swiveller or the | 


Antiquary. If I did anything creditable I 
was Mark Tapley, “coming out strong.” 
There was thus always a coming and going 


began to read for myself I set to work to 
construct them and their regions even more 
strongly. My father was a soldier and a 


nounced flavor and potency of life; but it is 
nutritious and a hungry man is not choice. 
Perhaps pemmican would be equally disap- 
pointing. 

My first poet was Scott. “The Lady of the 
Lake” was read to me by my mother before I 


was twelve years old; and I immediately 
of ideal figures in our house. As soon as I | 


mighty hunter, and so I had a great store of | 


leaden bullets of various sizes and shapes. 
With these, on the cartography of the carpet, 
I laid out the scenes and worked out the plots 
of my romances and novels as fast as I read 
them. Or in my long and lonely walks it was 


no trouble for me to displace the streets or | 


landscapes that I saw and substitute in their 
stead the houses and country scenes of my 
book-fed vision. 

Side by side with the larger lords of fiction 
I have named came Cooper and all his com- 
peers of wood and wave. I probably made 
no critical distinction between the literary 
masterpiece and the dime novel. Both were 
good if they could be worked over in imagina- 
tive play. What a debt I must have owed to 
Mayne Reid! There is hardly one of his 
adventures that I have not re-enacted in 
fancy a score of times. Books of travel and 
exploration,— arctic, tropic, mountain, con- 
tinental,— all were magnificent fuel for my 
imagination’s fire. Of course I am aware that 
this is the common experience of youth; but 
because it is common it proves that that is the 
period of imaginative enjoyment. 


Some of | 


my preoccupations might have been peculiar. | 


I remember the fascination which the idea of 
that arctic food, pemmican, had for me. In 
all my dream wanderings in the Hudson Bay 
region or the Fur Country, that edible accom- 
panied me. I was living on the fat of the 
land in my comfortable home; but nothing, it 
seemed to me, could be quite as good as pem- 
mican. Alas, I have never tasted pemmican! 
One other ideal food of my boyhood, jerked 
beef, the carne seco of the Southern plains, I 
have eaten. To my sorrow, I have been forced 
to subsist on it for considerable periods. It 
consists of the flesh of beef, or some other 
animal, cut into thin strips, dried in the sun, 
and then rolled up in masses in the hide. 
Under the tropic sun it soon acquires a pro- 


borrowed a lead-pencil and some paper and 
started an epic of my own on similar lines. 
That was always the effect of verse on me. 
Prose started me to imaginary imitation of 
its action,— poetry to an attempted reproduc- 
tion of the form. Deseription, images, fine 
writing in prose, I loathed, and always 
skipped. Set to the motion and tunes of 
verse, they lassoed me and drew me captive 
after them. I do not think I thought myself 
into the characters and scenes of poetry. It 
was an Eden protected from entrance by a 
flaming sword; but I soon discovered that it 
was an Eden built up out of words, and I set 
myself to discover their secret. Pope and 
Shelley were the next poets who unfolded 
themselves to my infant mind. I read and 
re-read them sedulously, though what I made 
out of their moralities or anti-moralities is 
more than I can say now. Shelley did con- 
vert me to vegetarianism, and made me a 
nuisance in the household for some time. We 
had no copy of Keats, and I first found him 
in my first cireulating library, bound up in 
one volume with the poems of Mary Howitt 
and Dean Milman. I took the book out so 
often that the librarian must have thought 
these improving authors most attractive to 
me. I read them, of course,— for what were 
books printed for except to be read? But I 
heeded them not. The spell of Keats was 
upon me, the vision and revelation of the 
wonders of expression. Keats, too, served me 
as a gateway to Shakespeare. I had read a 
few of the master’s plays before, in an un- 
knowing way: but Keats discovered to me 
their technique, and for many years I almost 
buried myself in Shakespeare. I read him 
sitting at a desk, curled up on a sofa, flat on 
the floor, on my head, nearly, lying down- 
ward on a stairway. I read Shakespeare him- 
self, and all the critics and commentators,— 
a library of them. Since I came of age I can 
hardly be said to have recurred to such read- 
ing. Unless one wants to be one of the 
“train attendant,” it is best not to frequent 
too much the court of great kings. However, 
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I did for many years constitute myself a 
slave or courtier of Shakespeare in his theatri- 
eal guise. Stage exhibitions are perhaps the 
most enjoyable form of reading. They lack 
the perfection of the inner realizations of 
the mind; but their overwhelming vividness 
of presentation, their life, color, and vibrant 
tones, stamp even deeper impressions. 

How much enjoyment is associated with the 
reading incidental to schoolwork, remains a 
question. Slowly to dig out a few pages of 
Homer or Virgil by the help of dictionary 
and crib, is not an entrancing occupation. 
Of course such work gives one the key to 
future conquests. I did not go far in this 
direction in my youth, but I went far enough 
to realize that there were “livers out of 
Britain”; that there were vast treasures out- 
side of English literature. 

After the first flush of the experience of 
books is past, probably the best way to re- 
cover some sense of freshness and newness in 
intellectual matters is to change ground 
entirely, leave the cultivated and floriated 
regions of imaginative literature for a time, 
and get among the crags and rocks of harder 
studies. “How charming is divine philoso- 
phy!” sings Milton. Its portals and windows 
are gray and forbidding enough from the out- 
side, but from within they are flooded with 
light and color. For four or five years in my 
early manhood I fed almost exclusively on 
metaphysics, and would have laughed at any 
one who thought its Barmecide banquets un- 
satisfactory. No lollipops for me when I 
could get syllogisms! What was any novel 
or romance to a Dialogue of Plato or a Trea- 
tise of Kant? Metaphysics is the royal game 
of the mind. It imposes itself upon life and 
literature. which are both largely what it 
decrees. It is a cyclone whose circumference 
sweeps everything in its vortex, but at whose 
centre there is peace and quiet. 

The sciences, too, or some of them,— astron- 
omy, geology, biology,— are capable of bring- 
ing back to the mind its spring, its keen and 
devouring interest in things. As for law, 
Blackstone is as readable as a novel. Almost 
everything of human interest is in the book,— 
customs, habits, adventures, marriage matters, 
money affairs, and innumerable hangings. 

But in the end, verse lasts best. The hurly- 
burly of the happenings of life seems to have 
little plan or order, and they plagiarize each 





other shamelessly, as do the prose books which 
repeat them. But the movement and music of 
verse do seem to have something in them of 
the primal or final harmony of the universe. - 

After all, reading to any great extent, or 
any great enjoyment of reading, is hardly 
compatible with the work and doings of 
actual life. “If rum interferes with your 
business,” says an old quip, “give up your 
business.” I am afraid it is that way with 
reading. We can hardly fully inherit the 
ideal and the real worlds at the same time. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








LITERARY AFFAIRS IN LONDON. 


An EnGuisH Impression OF THE “Spoon RIver 
AntHoLocy.” — THomas Gray as A LETTER- 
Writer.— THE Seconp GreorGian Porrry Book. 
— Some MacGazines AFFECTED BY THE WaR.— 
“Form,” a New ENGLISH QuARTERLY. 

(Special Correspondence of THe D1at.) 

New books have been rather more interest- 
ing since I last wrote. Several good things of 
various kinds came out toward the end of the 
autumn season, and the spring season opens 
this week with the appearance of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s “These Twain,” which you have 
already seen. At the moment the Press is 
agitated over the “Spoon River Anthology” 
which, until we saw it, we had presumed to be 
a collection of verses by some brotherhood of 
young poets who had formed a Pantisocratic 
community on the bosky banks of the mean- 
dering Spoon, where under the friendly 
heaven, they reconciled the claims of Art and 
Nature by cultivating the Muse and the 
Potato. We were wrong. How wrong I need 
searcely explain to readers who will be already 
familiar with the Gestes and Sayinges of the 
shades of Tennessee Claflin Shope, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison Standard, Wendell P. Bloyd, Henry 
C. Calhoun, and Hod Putt — whose name runs 
Boy Ed close as an example of monosyllabic 
compression, Some people here are enthusi- 
astic about Mr. Masters’s exposure of the 
human race; others, amongst whom I count 
myself, think that the readableness of his book 
is largely accounted for by the originality of 
his idea of (I don’t use the phrase in an offen- 
sive way) plying the muck-rake in a cemetery. 
A sane view was expressed, I .think, by an 
English author who said that Mr. Masters was 
an American Masefield with more sense than 
Mr. Masefield, but a smaller poetic gift. 

It is possible that some earnest student of 
literature may illustrate the whole difference 
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between the twentieth century and the eight- 
eenth by comparing Mr. Masters’s observa- 
tions in a Churchyard with those of Thomas 
Gray. “From Stoke Poges to Spoon River: 
An Appraisement of Relative Values”: surely 
the book must already be in course of composi- 
tion. This idea, I am happy to say, would not 
have occurred to me in the normal way; but 
I have just been reading Dr. Paget Toynbee’s 
new Gray letters published in what may fairly 
claim to be the most important volumes of the 
season —‘ The Correspondence of Gray, Wal- 
pole, West and Ashton” (Oxford University 
Press). Gray is certainly one of the best of En- 
glish letter-writers. Cowper— who had had no 
opportunity of reading Horace Walpole’s let- 
ters and modestly failed to foresee the opinion | 
that posterity would hold as to his own — said 
he was the best. “I once thought,” he wrote 
(to Joseph Hill in 1777), “ Swift's letters the 
best that could be written; but I like Gray’s | 
better. His humour, or his wit, or whatever | 
it is to be called, is never ill-natured or offen- 
sive, and yet, I think equally poignant with 
the Dean’s.” In Dr. Toynbee’s collection of 
the letters exchanged between the members of 
the Etonian “ Quadruple Alliance,” there are 
nearly a hundred of Gray’s which have never 
before been published, and they are as good 
as the old ones. The high-spirited jokes of this 
most solemn of poets contrast curiously with 
the refined and polished humor of Walpole: 
one letter from Cambridge, burlesquing the 
trivialities of ordinary correspondence, fin- 
ishes up with “My Duck has eat a Snail.” | 
The early letters give a pleasing picture of the 
stagnancy of the eighteenth century universi- 
ties. West went to Oxford, the other three to | 
Cambridge, and though their letters as fresh- 
men are, no doubt, rather affected in their 
boredom, such letters could searcely have been 
written in an age when the universities were | 
enjoying a vigorous life. West describes Ox- 
ford as a place “flowing with syllogisms and 
ale, where Horace and Virgil are equally un- 
known ” and Gray writes of Cambridge: 
“The Masters of Colledges are twelve grey- | 
hair’d Gentlefolks, who are all mad with Pride; | 
the Fellows are sleepy, drunken, dull, illiterate 
Things; the Fellow Com: are imitatours of the 
Fellows, or else Beaux, or else nothing: the Pen- | 
sion: (i. e. Pensioners) grave, formal Sots, who | 
would be thought old, or else drink Ale, and sing | 
Songs against y* Excise. The Sizers are Graziers’ 
Eldest Sons, who come to get good Learning, that | 
they may all be Archbishops of Canterbury.” 
There are some new Walpole letters, but these 
are a drop in the ocean of Horace’s remains. 
The new Georgian Poetry book. a companion 
volume to “Georgian Poetry. 1911-12,” has 








| 
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wien, and if it is not quite as gui'e as its 
predecessor it contains some very beautiful 
lyries by Walter de la Mare, W. H. Davies, 
D. H. Lawrence, Ralph Hodgson, Rupert 
Brooke, and J. E. Flecker. The longest things 
in the volume are two plays by Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Mr. Gordon Bottomley. 
Mr. Abererombie’s “ The End of the World” 
is a laborious failure; Mr. Bottomley’s “ King 
Lear's Wife” is, although full of distinguished 
writing, scarcely the “ better half” of “ King 
Lear.” The Queen dies while her husband 
makes love to her handmaid in the death- 
chamber; Goneril, a virgin huntress, murders 
the handmaid; and the Queen’s body is 
washed by a crone who accompanies the ablu- 
tion with a song beginning: 
“ A louse erept out of my lady’s shift 

Ahemm, Ahumm, Ahee, 

Crying ‘ Oi! Oi! We are turned adrift 

The lady’s bosom is cold and stiffed, 

And her arm-pit’s eold for me.’ ” 
When the play was produced the other day 
the Censor, with his usual sensitiveness, 
knocked out this song; but the audience, I 
imagine, found the rest of it quite enough to 
stomach. It is not a good play: its horrors are 
laid on and its characters are unreal. But its 
author is one of the most ambitious and origi- 
nal of the younger poets, and nothing he 
could do would be unmitigatedly bad. The 
Chicago Repertory people might have a look 
at it if they want a change. 

So far, the war has not killed as many 
papers as one had expected it would — includ- 
ing trade-journals, which I do not as a rule 
read but which I understand have fallen “like 
the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 
blown.” But Mr. Scott-James’s twopenny 
literary journal the “ New Weekly” “became a 
casualty” (as they say at the front) early in 
the war; “ Poetry and Drama” (a periodical 
which, in its short career published mach of 
the best work of the younger poets) has suc- 


_ eumbed, though its spirit lives in hopes of a 


later re-incarnation; “Notes and Queries” 


| has been seriously, though one trusts not mor- 


tally, wounded and is calling out for help; 
and now the “Atheneum.” a seamed and 


| bronzed veteran, has found the tussle a little 


too hot and been compelled to retire to more 
favorable ground. After running as a 
weekly for the best part of a century, and sur- 
viving the curses of the countless bad writers 
and inaccurate scholars whose withers it has 
wrung, the “ Atheneum” has decided to ap- 
pear once a month instead of once a week. Its 
articles, one gathers, will still be principally 
book reviews, but will approximate in length 
to those in the other monthlies. One of the 
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most striking things about the old “ Athe- 
nzum” has always been the almost complete 
anonymity of its contents, many of the best 
known of English literary men having con- 
tributed without signing. Its present editor, 
Mr. Vernon Rendall, is a Cambridge man, a 
fine classical scholar with a puckish wit and an 
extraordinary knowledge of the holes and cor- 
ners of literature. 

At such a time one certainly would not have 
expected anyone to have the audacity to bring 
out a new paper devoted exclusively to the 


arts. But such a paper is at present in gesta- | b é 
| opment caused the greatly relieved novelist 


tion, and the first number is expected in 
March. It is to be a quarterly; its name will 


be “ Form”; its editors are Mr. Austin Spare 


(one of the best of the younger draughtsmen) 
and Mr. Francis Marsden; and it will be com- 
posed partly of original drawings and partly 
of creative work in verse and prose. Messrs. 
Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, and Ed- 
mund J. Sullivan are all taking an interest in 
it; Mr. W. B. Yeats is contributing a number 
of poems to the first issue; and many other 
eminent persons have promised to help. But 
its principal object will be the publication of 
the young: and its existence will be justified, 
(or the reverse), by the degree of its success in 
getting good work from men whose reputations 
are not yet established. One thing is certain: 
it will be one of the most beautifully “ pro- 
duced” papers we have ever had. I have seen 
advanced sheets. The page is large: the type 
beautiful: and the text is throughout (as our 
ancestors would have put it) “embellished 
with cuts” —head-pieces, tail-pieces, and 
elaborate initial letters. Whatever the qual- 
ity of the contents, therefore—and there is 
reason to hope that it may be good — it seems 
likely that “ Form” will inevitably become a 
“eollector’s item.” 


London, Jan. 18. 1916. 


J. C. Squire. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ ETHICS seem to those of mature 
years to have been on a higher plane “in the 
good old days” than in this latter age. The 
late Frank H. Dodd, of whom many good 
things are being said of late, was in moral 
standards as well as in business ability an 
ornament to his calling. The house of which 
he was so long the distinguished head — that 
of Dodd, Mead & Co.— held it little short of 








in a little occurrence related by Mr. Howells. 
When the now flourishing firm in Franklin 
Square had fallen on evil days and there 
seemed to the veteran novelist no other course 
open to him but to seek another publisher, he 
went to Mr. Dodd with the first chapter of 
what afterward became “ The Kentons” and 
offered the novel for publication. Naturally 
the offer was gladly accepted; but soon the 
sky cleared in Franklin Square, and it became 
evident that no severance of relations be- 
tween Mr. Howells and the Harpers would be 
necessary or advisable. This cheering devel- 


some embarrassment, but he went again to 
Mr. Dodd and stated the situation frankly, 
asking to be released from his engagement. 
As he himself has narrated the incident, “in 
business, which the ignorant think altogether 
sordid, many delicate and generous things are 
done, and I could never forget the terms of 
this eminent publisher’s compliance with my 
suggestion, or the wish for my profit and 
pleasure in the renewal of my old relations 
with Franklin Square which he so cordially 
expressed.” One saying of Mr. Dodd’s, which 
does him great credit and illustrates his ideal- 
ism, his loftiness of motive, is this: “I think 
we ought to publish every year twenty or 
thirty books of which we know in advance 
that they cannot possibly pay, but of which 
we feel sure that they will be a credit to our 
house.” That such a publisher should have 
won to himself many authors who were both 
a credit to the house and a source of hand- 
some profit, is not surprising. 

THE FIRST FINE CARELESS RAPTURE OVER 
SHAKESPEARE, such as is known to those who 
have had the good fortune in early life to 


_ stumble upon and read the plays before hear- 


| ing anything or reading anything about them. 
_ is rather more difficult to recapture than that 
| expressed in the song of Browning’s wise 
_ thrush. This handicap of portentous celeb- 





dishonorable to make approaches of a pro- | 
fessional nature to the authors of another | 


publishing house. In harmony with this up- 


rightness of principle was Mr. Dodd's action | 


rity, of unapproachable greatness, is suffered, 
as has often been remarked, by other works 
of literature besides Shakespeare’s writings — 
most notably of all by the Bible, and in 
hardly lesser measure by Homer. Virgil, 
Dante, and Milton, too, tend to repel by their 
excess of fame; they are introduced to the 
young reader as something more than human. 
Vividly does the present writer recall the 
warm human interest that infused, for him, 
the Old Testament stories that were read to 
him at a very early age before any knowledge 
had come to him of a great book called the 
Bible. The listening and re-listening to those 
stories in the King James version was an 
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anni delight, maed only by an occa- 
sional attempt at paraphrase or abridgment 


on the reader's part. Something of this de- | 
light was apparently felt by the young | 


attendants at a Shakespeare performance 
recently mentioned in the columns of the 
London “Times.” The writer says: “Con- 
spicuous among the St. James’s audience were 


a row or two of schoolgirls, who, lucky crea- | 


tures, were evidently making their first 
acquaintance with ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
on the stage. They went into fits of laughter 
when poor, blind, old Gobbo mistook Launce- 
lot’s back hair for a beard, and shrilly ap- 
plauded when Portia so ingeniously turned 
the tables upon the bloodthirsty Shylock. 


That is the way we should all try to enjoy | 


our Shakespeare, if we were wise, instead of 
making a fuss over new ‘readings’ or minute 
details of mise-en-scéne. The trouble is that 
at every successive Shakespearean perform- 
ance a long vista of previous recollections gets 
in the way of our simple pleasure and spoils 
what should have been a whole-hearted sur- 
render to the romance or the fierce passion 
or the mere fun of the moment.” Not so, 


however, with all of us, especially if we belong | 


to that exalted company known as the gallery 
gods. 
tive of any stage traditions relating to its 
presentation. eo 

LIBRARIANS’ SHOP-TALK OF HALF A CENTURY 
aao, or fifty-two years and four months ago, 
to be exact, is to be found, by those curious in 
such matters, in the “Proceedings: of the 
Librarians’ Convention Held in New York 
City September 15, 16, and 17, 1853,” now 
reprinted by the Torch Press of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. The call for this first meeting of 
American librarians was issued in May, 1853, 
and was signed by Charles Folsom of the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, C. C. Jewett of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, William F. Poole of the 
Boston Mercantile Library, Lloyd P. Smith 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia, and 
others either professionally engaged in library 
work or disinterestedly zealous in promoting 
the growth and multiplication of libraries 
accessible to the public. At the conference 
resulting from this call there were present 
eighty men from thirteen States. Forty-seven 
libraries were represented, containing collec- 
tively more than six hundred thousand vol- 
umes. The entire absence of women from this 
gathering is to us of the present day a nota- 


To tl he play is the thing, i = | : 
ptr tcoeg, om hsm dry gn | has told her own story so well, with such 


_ diseussed prominence was given to the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of maintaining any 
adequate catalogue of a growing collection of 
books, the inadequacies of the printed list 
being pointed out and some system of cumu- 
lative cataloguing by means of separate 
stereotype plates for the successively added 
titles being recommended —-a fruitful sugges- 
tion, as we now know. But the very simple 
and to us obvious card-catalogue idea was not 
yet conceived. Book-classification, in its crude 
beginnings, was diseussed, and “a copy of a 
new index to the Periodical Literature of 
England and America was exhibited to the 
Cc .vention ””"— the author being, of course, 
he whose name has appeared on the back of 
s® many successive supplements to that index. 
And all this took place twenty-three years 
before our library workers finally succeeded 
in forming a permanent organization to safe- 
guard and promote their interests. Some 
future periodic assembling of librarians was 
hoped for by this pioneer conference, but it 
seems to have been a hope deferred. 


A HALF-CENTURY’S RECORD OF GOOD LIT- 
ERARY WORK. was closed with the death, on 
Jan. 17, of Jeannette Leonard Gilder, who 


charm of romance thrown about the dry bones 
of fact, in “The Autobiography of a Tom- 
boy ” and “The Tomboy at Work,” that the 
reader need only be referred to those volumes 
for an essentially lifelike portrait of her 
vivid personality and a chronicle of her some- 
what multiform achievements in letters, and 
in some other branches of eager effort. Not 
quite half a century, to be exact, is covered by 
her literary activity; for she began writing 
as a journalist in Newark at eighteen years of 
age, and she had left her sixty-sixth birthday 
not quite three months behind when death 
suddenly overtook her in her New York home. 
Her work on the Newark “Morning Regis- 
ter,” the New York “Tribune” and “ Herald,” 


| the Boston “Transcript” and “Saturday 


ble feature, but probably not one of those | 


male delegates had the faintest dream of the 
preponderance of the other sex at future 
meetings of the same sort. 


Among subjects | 


Evening Gazette,” the Philadelphia “ Press” 
and “Record,” the Chicago “Tribune,” and 
the London “ Academy,” made her known, 
first and last, to thousands of appreciative 
readers. With her brother Richard Watson 
Gilder she was associated in the editorship of 
the old “Seribner’s Monthly” (afterward 
“The Century”); and with another brother, 
Joseph B. Gilder, she ably conducted “The 
Critic,” which was later merged with the 
resuscitated “ Putnam’s Magazine.” In addi- 
tion to all this activity she wrote plays and 
magazine stories, was co-editor of various vol- 
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umes of prose and verse, established “ The 
Reader,” which she conducted as an aid to 
book-buyers, and was widely known as author 
of the two autobiographical productions 
named above, and also of “ Taken by Siege.” 
Of her early work in book-reviewing she her- 
self has told us very agreeably how, by Kate 
Field’s advice, she adopted the dialogue form 
and “had a family take up the books of the 
day and discuss them, giving various opin- 
ions; the sons and daughters maintaining a 
point that was immediately bowled over by 
the father. My ‘Chats about Books’ became 
a popular feature of the paper. Publishers 
offered to put them into book form, and they 
attained the importance of being burlesqued 
by the inimitable Nym Crinkle. He called his 
burlesque ‘ The Drivel Family,’ and I am sure 
that it was well named.” 





FORTY YEARS OF OUR OLDEST COMIC JOURNAL 
will be rounded out on the seventh of this 
month, when “ The Harvard Lampoon” com- 
pletes its fourth decade of mirthful existence. 
Naturally the occasion revives memories and 
traditions of the literary frolic entered into 
by the half-dozen or more students who, one 
day in January, 1876, met in Samuel Sher- 
wood’s room in Matthews Hall and outlined 
a plan for the publication, if even for only a 
single issue, of a Harvard “Punch.” But 
that initial number proved so hilarious a suc- 
cess that no further encouragement was want- 
ing to persuade the editors to continue as 
they had begun. Among those pioneers in the 
eause of wholesome college humor are found 
the names of Mr. Edward S. Martin, now 
associated with a still more widely known 
though seven years younger comic paper 
(“Life”), and the late Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright, architect of the present home of the 
publication he helped to start. Other notable 
contributors to the early success of “ Lampy ” 
were Mr. Robert Grant (who brought out in 
its pages his “ Little Tin Gods on Wheels”), 
Mr. Owen Wister, Mr. Lloyd McKim Garrison, 
Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, Mr. Frederic 
Jessup Stimson, and Mr. John T. Wheel- 
wright, the last-named still mirthfully associ- 
ated with his “Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” 
one of the paper’s most brilliant successes. 
In 1880 oceurred a brief period of suspended 
animation, but publication was resumed after 
a six months’ interval and has continued with- 
out interruption ever since. To-day, with a 
building of its own, though not yet quite paid 
for, and apparently no decline in its excel- 
lence and popularity, this “Charivari” of 
our oldest university may be regarded as a 





permanent institution. At any rate, so bright 
a representative of college journalism ought 
to have a perennial existence. 


POLITE LETTERS AND MILITARY TRAINING 
have so little in common that the present ten- 
dency to bring them together in our colleges 
and universities may well excite protest. At 
Harvard, where many students have enrolled 
themselves for soldierly drill, this amateur 
effort to further the cause of “ preparedness ” 
is not viewed by President Lowell with un- 
qualified approval. Rather the contrary. He 
says, in the course of his annual report: 
“The question of military instruction in term 
time is more difficult. A popular impression 
still survives that drill, comprising the man- 
ual of arms and evolutions in small bodies, is 
the main point in military training. It is, of 
course, essential, but it forms a very minute 
part of the education of an officer; and it is 
quickly learned, as anyone who has visited the 
students’ camps must have observed. More- 
over, it had much better be taught under 
military conditions like those in a camp or in 
the militia, rather than in student organiza- 
tions at a college which is not primarily a 
military school. Constant drill in a hall or 
on an athletic field is artificial, monotonous, 
and wearisome, tending to produce an aver- 
sion for military training instead of an inter- 
est in the real problems with which an officer 
must deal.” Certain military studies that 
might be pursued as electives, supplemen 
to field training at summer camps, are nam 
but only in a tentative, suggestive way. To 
urge a student to enter upon the study of the 
science of human butchery might seem to in- 
volve some such risks as, according to Pope, 
accompany the too frequent viewing of the 
face of vice. 


A YEAR'S LIBRARY LEGISLATION is summa- 
rized by Mr. William R. Eastman in a report 
lately submitted to the New York Library 
Association and now published in “The 
Library Journal” (January issue). It ap- 
pears that in 1915 one hundred and three 
bills affecting libraries were presented in the 
legislatures of thirty-one states and in Con- 
gress; and of these fifty-eight became law. 
West Virginia passed a general library law 
empowering a municipality to establish and 
maintain a public library by taxation. No 
other general law of this nature was enacted, 
though efforts to that end were made in Pénn- 
sylvania and Indiana. No additional state 
library commission was created, though at- 
tempts are recorded in West Virginia and 
Oklahoma. Kansas raised its tax limit for 
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libraries in cities of fewer than forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, making the maximum half 
a mill on the dollar instead of four-tenths of | 
a mill. County-library systems were adopted | 
by Texas and Montana; but in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and 
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A FAR NORTHWESTERN WORD IN DEFENCE OF 
OUR LANGUAGE against the havoc-working in- 
roads of self-styled reformers comes to our 


| notice and commends itself as worthy of the 
_ attention of all to whom “simplified spell- 


Arizona, county-library bills were defeated. | 


In Ohio and Oregon amendments to existing 
county-library laws were adopted. . The cause 
of the legislative reference library was pro- 
moted in North Carolina, Georgia, and else- 
where. Travelling libraries and school libraries 
were the subjects of some progressive legis- 
lation, and retirement pensions for super- 
annuated librarians were considered by the 
law-makers of Ohio and Michigan, 
consideration proved unfavorable. 
bills of a foolish and impracticable nature, 
precedence must be accorded to the Massachu- 
setts proposal that every book returned from 
circulation should be disinfected or sterilized 
before going out again. The bill failed of 
passage. On the whole, it was a year of 
progress in wise law-making for the public 
library, as will appear more unmistakably 
upon perusal of Mr. Eastman’s report in full. 


oe . _ 
Mr. MASEFIELD IN AMERICA becomes an ob- 


ject of considerably more curiosity and inter- 
est to us than Mr. Masefield in England. 


but the | 
Among | 


ing” is a subject of vital concern. The 
Portland “ Oregonian,” in the course of an 
able and spirited declaration against the per- 
nicious activities of the language-tinkers, 
after referring in general terms to “the evil 
of simplified spelling” and the likelihood that 
it “will do nothing more than befuddle the 
student to a greater extent even than the 
present-day accepted spelling does,” contin- 
ues in similar strain, and thus concludes: 
“Incomplete as the English language is, it is 
the English language, and the most of us 
would like to have it retain a semblance of 
its form. The radical simplified spelling 
would do well to apply itself to a new lan- 


| guage, Esperanto, for instance, and leave the 


dignity of our language undisturbed. Correct 
spelling goes with learning, although many 
college men are notoriously poor spellers. 
Nevertheless, to have mastered the difficulties 
of words is a badge of distinction. Standard 
spelling takes into account etymology, orthog- 
raphy, and phonetics. Radical spelling re- 


_ form deals almost solely with the last, and 


Though English-born, he might be claimed by | 


us as half-American: 


for it was from our | 


shores that he set forth, some fifteen years | 


ago, to win his present place in the world of 
letters. Seorning school and books in boy- 
hood, he seems to have driven his parents 
well-nigh to distraction by his errant ways. 
At any rate, he was finally indentured to the 
captain of a merchant vessel, apparently as 
the only means of holding him within some 
sort of bounds. Such a record of wandering 
by sea and land as next follows can be 
claimed by no other living poet, if indeed it 
can be equalled by any biography of poet in 
the past. About the nearest approach to any- 
thing like formal education in Mr. Masefield’s 
development seems to have been that summer 
he spent with the poet Yeats in Devonshire, 
“loafing and talking” and indulging in the 
innocent pastime of sailing paper boats (much 
as Shelley used to do, one surmises) on the 
placid streams of the neighborhood. To be 
sure, this was informal enough as educational 
discipline, but it has been regarded as a con- 
siderable factor in the poet’s training, and 
there is no reason to doubt it. On the whole, 
no more picturesque and oddly attractive per- 
sonality has sought our shores from the old 
world for many a day. 


not consistently with that.” Standard spell- 
ing takes into account much more than is here 
named: it jealously preserves history and 
poetry and hundreds of associations, most of 
them precious, many of them, it may be, inti- 
mately personal, which would be ruthlessly 


_ swept away by the zealot to whom simplifica- 


tion is more than the bread of life. 

EcHoOES FROM THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK-FAIR that so unexpectedly suffered par- 
tial eclipse from the outbreak of international 
hostilities have been reverberating through 
the world ever since those attractive pavilions 
at Leipzig were closed, some of them prema- 
turely in August, 1914, and the others with 
more deliberation in October. Especially per- 


| sistent has been the rumor that the country 
_ which acted as host on that occasion lost no 


time in confiseating the exhibits of the hostile 
nations, to the great indignation of the ex- 
hibitors and their sympathizers. Of course 
denials have been made and have fallen on 
deaf ears: but now there comes from the 
seene of the supposed outrage a press com- 
munication (addressed to the Chicago “ Trib- 
une” and printed also in the New York 
“ Times,” and perhaps elsewhere as well) con- 
tradicting the alleged violation. Mr. James 
O'Donnell Bennett writes from Leipzig that 
both by inquiry and by ocular evidence he has 
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assured himself that the authorities concerned 
have both taken the utmost care of all exhib- 
ited property left on their hands when the 
war-panic sent the custodians flying to their 
several homes, and have even gone so far as 
to insure this property against loss or dam- 
age, paying the insurance charges themselves. 
The whole transaction is most creditable to 
Germany. ou 
THE YEAR'S LITERARY HARVEST IN ENGLAND 
shows some unmistakable effects of the violent 
interruption to peaceful activities, but they 
are less marked than might have been ex- 
pected. While the book-product of the 
United Kingdom fell off in 1914 to the extent 
of 842 items, with five months of war to ac- 
count for the decrease, the output for 1915, in 
the face of a whole year of warfare, showed 
a loss of only 872 as compared with the pre- 
ceeding twelve months; and this diminution is 
proportionately greater in new editions than 
in new books. These facts are set forth with 
clearness and brevity by “The Publishers’ 
Cireular” of London, which also informs its 
readers that while fiction shows a decrease of 
419 (the largest of any class), science a de- 
crease of 142, and technology one of 167, 
history has gained 309, and geography 118, 
with lesser gains in several other classes. As 
was remarked last year by the same authority, 
so this year “the average quality of the books 
published . . . is probably somewhat lower 
than during pre-War days, owing partly to 
a reluctance to place on a disturbed market 
works requiring a great outlay, and partly to 
the appearance of numerous ephemeral works 
dealing with the War.”” In view of England’s 
frightful losses in young men of the highest 
attainments and brightest promise, the won- 
der is she can still make so good a showing. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL INACCURACIES IN LONGFEL- 
LOW’S “ EVANGELINE.” 
(To the Editor of THe Dit.) 

In a letter to the New York “ Nation” (Novem- 
ber 6, 1884, p. 398), Francis Parkman quotes 
another writer who had asserted that “ Most peo- 
ple when they desire to know the true history of 
Acadia will be content to read Longfellow,” and 
says: “If so, they will not find what they seek, 
but in its place, a graceful and touching poem and 
a charming ideal picture. The author of the 
remark just quoted also adds: ‘The history of 
events is not always the history of humanity.’ 
But the history of humanity, to be good for any- 
thing, must rest, not on imagination, but on truth.” 

The only authority who can be suggested as 
having affected Longfellow’s point of view in 








“ Evangeline” is the Abbé Raynal, whose emo- 
tional Acadian story is so obviously and intensely 
prejudiced as hardly to be reckoned an authority. 

The late Charles Francis Adams has dealt in his 
customary vigorous and incisive style with the 
treatment by the Cambridge poet of Myles Stan- 
dish and Paul Revere. Comment can be made as 
justly upon the unfortunate dealing with facts in 
his classic poem of “ Evangeline” concerning the 
expatriation from Grand Pré, especially as an 
unavailing effort has been made to have these sug- 
gestions incorporated by foot-notes in popular 
editions of the poem. There are indeed some gen- 
eral observations in the preface of certain of these 
editions which might suggest the fact that the poem 
is not a history, but there are no corrections of 
definite mis-statements. Aside from the fact that 
nobody reads a preface, the antidote should be 
immediately connected with the passages which 
require it. 

This historical vindication is made the more 
necessary by the presentation of a dramatic ver- 
sion of “ Evangeline” not long ago in New York, 
with an announcement made upon its programme, 
under the authority of a committee of the Depart- 
ment of Education of that city, stating that Long- 
fellow “translated history into poetry,” and that 
“for his facts he turned to records,” and that the 
commanding officer’s proclamation, testifying to 
the disagreeableness of his duty in causing the 
removal of the people and his hopes for a good 
future for them, was “ cruel irony,” and charac- 
terizing the separation of Gabriel and Evangeline 
as “typical” and not exceptional. These state- 
ments, though unexpected from an official body, 
quite represent a popular opinion (which was 
shared by the present writer in his youthful ad- 
miration for the poem). The removal of the 
Acadians from Grand Pré cannot be thus con- 
demned, like the expatriation of the Belgians, nor 
ean the commander of the expedition be classed 
with the lieutenants of Alva in the Netherlands and 
of Oliver Cromwell in Ireland. 

Admiring appreciation of the poetic gifts of 
imagination in the author of “ Evangeline” must 
be conceded to the creation of the pictures of 
nature therein, since Longfellow had not visited 
Grand Pré or the Mississippi, but trusted, as we 
are told, to descriptions by others and to Banvard’s 
panorama. Though the actual history of the de- 
portation had not been widely made known when 
the poem was written, Winslow’s “ Journal” was 
as accessible to one who was himself a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society as it is now 
to members, and indeed, through its generous cour- 
tesy, to any student. 

Let us now consider in detail some of the 
specific passages in which Longfellow has substi- 
tuted for history a popular myth of his own 
creating. 


“Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers,— 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man.” 
The settlement had been a nest of traitors. If it 
“dwelt in the love of God and of man,” it cer- 
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tainly did not dwell in the love of the men of the 
English colonies. Plots and plans for raids by 
French and Indians were so incessant that at last 
the choice of expatriation or the taking of the 
oath of allegiance mentioned in the next note 
became inevitable. 

“The expulsion of the Acadians may seem to us a 
eruel act, but it was foreed upon the English by the 
hardest necessity, the necessity of self-protection; and 
in spite of all that has since been written to the con- 
trary, no impartial student of history can perceive in 
what other way than the deportation of these irrecon- 
cilables could the peace of New Scotland have been 
assured, a peace which has lasted to this day.” 
(“ Nova Scotia,” Beckles Willson, 1911, pp. 75, 76.) 

“Murder, rapine, and open warfare instigated by 
them were incurred at the hands of the native Mic- 
macs.” (“The Fall of New France,” Gerald E. Hart, 
1888, p. 22.) 

“Many of them have been detected in joining the 
French and Indians both in peace and war against his 
Majesty’s subjects.” (‘“ Present State of North Amer- 
ica,” John Huske, 1755.) 

“Les Anglais ne sont pourtant tout-a-fait délivras 
des inquietudes que leur donnaient les alliances des 
Sauvages avec les Francais. Ces derniers qui habi- 
taient en Acadie n’ayant pas voulu se soumettre A la 
domination anglaise, se sont retirés dans la Gaspésie, 
d’ou ils incommodent leurs voisins.” (“ Histoire et 
Commerce des Colonies Anglaises,’ Butel-Dumont, 
1755, p. 72.) 


“What their design may be is unknown; but all are 
commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church.” 


The design for which the “simple Acadian 
farmers” were ordered to assemble must have 
been pretty well known to them, pace the poet’s 
assumption. Though twice confirmed British sub- 
jects by the Treaty of Utrecht and that of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, they had repeatedly refused to take an 
oath of allegiance which English officials were too 
weak to enforce until 1730, when Governor Gen- 
eral Richard Phillips brought over with him the 
following form, to which he secured general sub- 
seription: “Je promets et jure sincérement en 
foi de Chrétien que je serai entiérement fidéle et 
obéirai vraiment Sa Majesté le Roi George le See- 
ond, que je reconnais pour le Soverain Seigneur 
de )’Acadie ou Nouvelle Ecosse. Ainsi Dieu me 
soit en aide.” Nevertheless, the Acadians after- 
wards maintained that Governor Phillips had 
verbally made reservations by which they were per- 
mitted to remain “ neutrals”; and they were sum- 
moned on five occasions between 1749 and 1755 to 
renew the oath, repudiating the alleged reserva- 
tions, to which, however, they stubbornly adhered, 
though they had been explicitly and repeatedly 
forewarned of the consequences -— the forfeiture 
of their lands and their removal. 

“Those who had taken the oath were safe in their 
— (“ Nova Scotia,” Beckles Willson, 1911, 
p. 74. 


“Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his Maj- 
esty’s pleasure. 


“Four times the sun has risen and set; and now on 
the fifth day... 











Opened and forth came the guard, and marching in 

gloomy procession 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian 

farmers.” 

The men who were summoned to meet the com- 
mander in the church were not all confined there 
until the fifth day, but, however recalcitrant, were 
allowed to go in squads to their homes to make 
preparations for departure, their superiority in 
numbers making it necessary to keep the body 
under observation. Winslow had a few hundred 
men; while there were nearly four thousand Aca- 
dians in the province. 

“And the Necesity of Providing for them Selves 
and Families, permitted Twenty of them vizt Ten of 
the Districkt of Grand Pre & Ten of Cannard &e to 


| be absent at a time and to return at the End of 


Every 24 Houers & Others to go out in their room — 
the French them Selves to Chose these People, and to 
be answerable for their return, and their Buissness 
to Sea their Bretherin Provided for &c, and this 
Method I have Continued in to this Day and have 
found no Ileonveniency in it.” (Winslow's “ Journal.’’) 


“ Wives were torn from their husbands and mothers, 
too late, saw their children 
Left on the land, extending their arms with wildest 
entreaties.” 


The deseription of the embarkation, with im- 
plied frequent separation of families, is absolutely 
denied by the recorded fact of the pai ing and 
almost universally successful efforts to place mem- 
bers of families in the same transports. 

“It remains certain that Winslow did all possible 
to bring members of the same families in the same 
transports.” (Francis Parkman, “ Harper’s Weekly,” 
Vol. 69, p. 876.) 

“Removed the several men that were Embarked in 
the Three Different vessels So as to commode each 
Neighbourhood for their Familys to Joyne them when 
the other Transportes arrives.” (Winslow’s “Jour- 
nal.”) 

“ But the soldiers strove their best to perform their 
painful duty as humanely as possible, and no unneces- 
sary harshness marked their operations.” (“Nova 
Scotia,” Beckles Willson, 1911, p. 75.) 


“°Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste 
of the ocean 
With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and 
hurrying landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of 
embarking ; 
And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed out of 
the harbor.” 


The embarkation, here represented as a wild 
seramble accomplished in two turns of the tide, in 
reality occupied weeks, partly owing to the lack of 
transports. The removal, comprising 5788 per- 
sons, actually began on October 8, and was not 
entirely completed until December 20. Where the 
exiles were landed, 

“with but few trifling exceptions they were humanely 
treated and —— at public expense; throwing 
into bold relief the cold and repellent reception the 
three thousand refugees who found their way into 
Canada met with at the hands of their fellow coun- 
trymen who gave them hides and horse-flesh as food, 
and scant supply at this, as many of them, it is re- 
corded on the dark pages of French-Canadian history, 
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died from starvation.” (“The Fall of New France,” 
1755-60, Gerald E. Hart, 1888.) 


Of Winslow it may be said that family tradi- 
tions justify the indication of character in the 
portrait owned by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,— he was urbane, genial, and kind-hearted, 
characteristics inconsistent with the baseless ac- 
eusations, by some writers, of inhumanity and 
eruelty. His proclamation, denounced as “ cruel 
irony ” by the document which described the poem 
as “translated history into poetry,” is known to 
have expressed “the feelings of a soldier obliged 
to fulfil a painful duty performed with all con- 
sideration in his power” (Francis Parkman, 
“Harper’s Weekly,” Vol. 69, p. 876). 

“He has left on record that the task in which he 
was how e d was a most uncongenial one.” (“In 
Acadia,” New Orleans, 1888, Historicai Sketch of the 
Acadians, John R. Ficklen.) 

“Es steht fest dass Winslow sein Méglichtes tat, 
um Angehérige einer Familie in dasselbe Fahrzeug 
zu bringen.” (“Longfellow’s Evangeline Kritische 
Ausgabe mit Einleitung, Untersuchungen iiber die 
Geschichte des englischen Hexameters und Anmer- 
kungen,” von Ernst Sieper, Dr. phil., a. o. Professor 
an der Universitat Miinchen, Heidelberg, 1905.) 

Along with the vindication of an act whose 
eruel necessity has been impugned so unjustly, 
goes the personal vindication of the chief actor 
therein. The advocates of the church which is still 
that of French Canada have shut their eyes to the 
truth of the Acadian situation, involving some of 
its clergy and membership, and have not failed to 
assert that Winslow should have “declined to 
carry out a project so repellent to generosity and 
justice.” On the contrary, if his character was 
such as Parkman describes, the manly and dutiful 
undertaking of the painful task is an evidence of 
its unavoidable exigency. The historian’s estimate 
is just. The commander of the Acadian expedi- 
tion was a worthy descendant of the ancestor 
whose kindness to Massasoit saved the infant Ply- 
mouth colony from destruction by the natives, who 
prevented its removal to Jamaica according to the 
Protector’s design, by Cromwell’s regard for the 
“smooth tongued cunning fellow,” as his enemy 
Maverick called him, and who created the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel among his 


beloved Indians. Ervine WInstow. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 25, 1916. 


EXTRINSIC VALUES IN ART. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dat.) 

That the application of the term “quaint” to 
Chaucer betokens a superficial acquaintance with 
the poet is the dictum recently enunciated by a 
leading Chaucerian scholar. “The ancients did 
not know that they were ancient.” Great art can- 
not be quaint. 

Perhaps it is only in self-defence that I venture 
to differ. Is it not really legitimate to feel that 
certain art is “quaint”? Does only the superfi- 
cial student detect a quaint something in Chaucer? 
Does not the whole matter come back to the point 
of view? 





Any phenomenon in nature—the odor of jas- 
mine, for instance,— is not quite the same to you 
as to me. To a slight difference in mere denota- 
tion, due to idiosyneracies in our olfactory nerves, 
add the difference in connotation due to the differ- 
ences in the environment and experience of our 
lives, and one must be impressed by the varieties 
of appeal that a single natural phenomenon may 
make to various human beings. To one who en- 
counters jasmine for the first time, it gives forth 
merely a rich, delightful fragrance — or, possibly, 
not delightful; to another, born and bred amid 
jasmine, the fragrance brings with it clouds of 
memories and romance. A familiar landscape is 
sweet and restful; foreign scenery piques and 
stimulates. A view in Japan is two quite different 
things to an American and to a Japanese. The 
appeal of its beauty to the two beholders may be 
equal, but cannot be identical; for to the one it is 
native, to the other alien. 

Differences in the impressions produced by 
nature, however, are not so striking as in those 
produced by the human elements in scenery. 
Physiognomy, costume, habitations, monuments of 
architecture are either familiar or strange; and 
this fact greatly intensifies the difference between 
the impressions produced by a Japanese scene 
upon a native and upon a foreigner. If one in- 
cludes less tangible elements of the human sort — 
language, customs, habits of thought — all the more 
does the appeal of things Japanese to an American 
diverge from their appeal to a native of Japan. 

Now, it is just these elements, natural and 
human, which enter into the composition of art. 
To a person of our race there must needs appear 
in a Japanese painting something strange and 
curious, a beauty unknown and alien. The natural 
and human differences have been magnified in 
passing through the mind of the artist, with its 
Japanese habits of thought, and we feel with 
redoubled force an appeal unlike that with which 
we are familiar and at home. Whether the art be 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, or litera- 
ture, this flavor of the Asiatie and the Japanesque 
must reach us as it cannot possibly reach a native 
Japanese. The Japanese soul is, in the object of 
art, a soul differentiated by centuries of develop- 
ment from that of the American. Only by trans- 
muting himself into a Japanese may the American 
feel Japanese art as it is felt by the native of 
Japan. How difficult—if not impossible — is 
such transmutation of personality appears in such 
striking persons as Kipling and Lafcadio Hearn. 
These writers never became Japanese or Hindu: 
on the contrary, their very sensitiveness to the 
alien and exotic fiavor of Japanese and Hindu 
life and art enabled them to act as intermediaries 
between the East and the West. No man— may 
one be so. dogmatic? — can ever be native to both 
hemispheres. 

So it is, likewise, if we move backward in time 
instead of stepping across the world in space. No 
twentieth-century reader of Homer will register 
the same impression of the Iliad as was made 
upon the mind of an Homerie Greek or of Peri- 
cles. No one can now read Dante with a medieval 
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mind and heart. Neither can any reader quite 
cease to be of his own generation as he cons the 


charming lines of Chaucer. Let him become as | 


familiar, as he can with Chaucer’s language, style, 
rhythm, thought, personality, environment, still 
there remain in the background of consciousness 
Shakespeare and all the moderns to forbid the 
complete abolishment of the perspective of time. 
Chaucer to the scholar of to-day is not quite the 
beloved master of Lydgate and Occleve. To be 
sure, this tertium quid, the resultant of the inter- 
action of two personalities far separated in time,— 
the writer and the reader,— must be much less 
pronounced in the case of a mature scholar than 
in that of a beginner in medieval literature. Yet 
it cannot wholly vanish. 

Call the quality of this appeal “ quaintness,” or 
what you will,— is it to be lamented? Well, that 
depends. In reading a writer so great that his 
thought, style, and personality are worthy of eter- 
nal remembrance, a sense of strangeness may be a 
hindrance to our highest enjoyment and profit. 
Dante we should strive to see without needless dis- 
tortion. It is surely wise that Shakespeare should 
be printed in modern style, with modern spelling, 
except for scholars. But in the case of less lofty 
specimens of literature, quaintness may be an 
unearned increment, a gracious bestowal of Time, 
— moss, lichens, and ivy upon structures other- 
wise less appealing. In contemporary art we 
enjoy a sense of fresh contemporaneousness; why 
not treat ourselves when reading Boccaccio and 
Chaucer to a flavor of the remote, the antique, the 
beautifully quaint? Our D. WANNAMAKER. 
Southern Methodist University, 

Dallas, Texas, Jan. 26, 1916. 
THE “TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS” 
FOLK-SONG. 


(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 


January 6, page 13, is well worthy of record; but 
your correspondent, Mr. Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
is mistaken in thinking that the verses have never 
been published. I remember the book as a Christ- 
mas gift in childhood, some time in the ’80’s 
probably. 
pamphlet, received by me near Boston, Massachu- 
setts, but imported no doubt from England. Mr. 


It was a gorgeously illustrated quarto- | 





(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 
The Christmas folk-poem quoted in your issue 
of January 6 has long been familiar to students of 
English folk-lore. See the publications of the 
Perey Society, “ Early English Poetry,” volume 4, 
“The Nursery Rhymes of England,” by Halliwell- 
Phillips, where it appears as number 226. A 
slightly different version is given in the fifth edition 
of the “ Nursery Rhymes,” 1886. The version sent 
in by Mr. Crawford differs in a few details; “ col- 
ored balls” is substituted for the original “ colly 
birds,” “ chests of linen ” for “ geese a-laying,” ete. 
The poem is of course a game, and tests a child’s 
ability to repeat all that has been sung and to add 
a new line. There is a similar game played by 
American children, which begins, “ My Aunt Mary 
went to England, and packed in her trunk”... 
The traditional music of the English nursery 
rhyme has, I believe, also been preserved. 


Cuauncey B. Tinker. 
Yale University, Jan. 22, 1916. 


(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


In regard to the communication in your issue of 
January 6 concerning the quaint folk-song, “ The 
Twelve Days of Christmas,” vour readers may be 
interested to know that one version of this song has 
been published and is available in two forms. “ The 
Complete Mother Goose,” published by the H. M. 
Caldwell Co., (1902) pp. 222-4, includes this in a 
group of children’s finger games. It is also pub- 
lished with the original musical setting by Novello. 
The song is a great favorite with the students of 


| Milwaukee-Downer College, who have sung it at 
_ their Christmas Revels for the last six years. 


Crawford’s version differs somewhat from my | 


recollection of the printed verses. Each stanza of 
mine ended with “Some part of a juniper tree” 
(“ And ” being prefixed in the stanzas following the 
first), instead of “ A beautiful juniper tree.” The 
“Twelve bulls a-roaring” and “Eleven lords a- 
leaping ” had a somewhat more graceful substitute 
in my edition, which I am unable just now to 
recall. It would seem to be a nursery song, from 
about Shakespeare’s time or before, and some of 
our English readers may know more of its origin, 
or whether it came by chance from even earlier 
French lines. 
Gertrupe RicHarpson BricHam. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 20, 1916. 


It is evidently one of the many counting songs 
used by fond parents of the olden time to relieve 
the tedium of mechanical memorizing. The aecumu- 
lative process of incremental repetition is an old 
favorite with children, as is seen in “ The House 


The “Bit of Folk Poetry” in your issue for | that Jack Built,” “A gaping, wide-mouthed, wad- 


| dling frog,” and many others. This version 


enumerates the following gifts from “my true 
love”: <A partridge in a pear tree, two turtle 
doves, three French hens, four calling birds (also 
written collie birds), five gold rings, six geese 
a-laying, seven swans a-swimming, eight maids 
a-miiking, nine drummers drumming, ten pipers 
piping, eleven ladies dancing, twelve lords a-leap- 
ing. The order, from nine to twelve, seems to vary. 

Another quaint counting game, evidently used by 
parish priests to fix in the minds of youth certain 
articles of belief, though combining in grotesque 
fashion, as was not at all uncommen, secular ideas 
with the ecclesiastical, is “The Twelve O’s.” This 


| song comes from Cornwall and reads as follows: 


“Come and I will sing you; 
What will you sing me? 
I will sing you one O; 
What is your one O? 

One of them is God and Man 
and ever will remain so. 


“Come and I will sing you; 
What will you sing me? 
I will sing you two O; 
What is your two O? 
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Two of them are lily-white babes 
all clothed in green O, 

One of them is God and Man 
and ever will remain so.” 


The other O’s enumerated are as follows: 
“Three of them are strangers, 

Four are the gospel preachers 
Five are the fishermen in the boat, 
Six are the cheerful waiters, 
Seven are the seven stars in the sky, 
Eight are the great Archangels, 
Nine’s the moonshine bright and clear, 
Ten are the ten commandments, 
Eleven of them are gone to Heaven 
Twelve are the twelve apostles.” 


A secular adaptation of this folk-song, local 
names being substituted for those in the original, 
was sung to the original tune by the Class of 1915 
of Milwaukee-Downer College on class day last 


June. Emity F. Brown. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 21, 1916. 


(To the Editor of Tue D1At.) 


In the issue of THe Dat for January 6, atten- 
tion is called to a bit of folk-poetry, beginning “ On 
the first day of Christmas” and going on to the 
twelfth day in cumulative fashion. 

Your contributor thinks that this poem has never 
been printed. The general form of the ballad, with 
variations, may be found on page 258 of “ Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes” (Fred’k Warne & Co.), 
a treasure house of folk-lore jingles and games. 
The items differ somewhat from your version, but 
that is accounted for by oral tradition, in which 
considerable freedom was allowed. The idea is to 
make a game for children, to “do a stunt” of 
memory and oral glibness. The directions are, 
“Each child in succession repeats the gifts of the 
day and raises her fingers and hands according to 
the numbers named. Forfeits are paid for each 
mistake.” 

On page 445 of this same edition of “ Mother 
Goose ” is another cumulative piece, as follows: 

“ A kid, a kid my father bought 
For two pieces of money: 
A kid, a kid! 


“Then came the cat and ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money: 
A kid, a kid! ” 


And so on, for ten stanzas, with an interpreta- 


! 


] 
} 





tion based on the Chaldee or the Hebrew version, | 


reviewing the history of the world. 

I recently made a collection of little songs sung 
by children when jumping rope (last spring), 
among which was one that I dubbed “ The Endless 
Chain.” It is not cumulative, but it might go on 
forever as a “stunt” in matching rhymes. It 
reminds one cf an “endless controversy,” where 
each one is trying to have the last word; or it may 
hark back to ancient “ amebic” verse, a pastoral 
diversion of shepherds. The lines are as follows: 

“Mother, Mother, guess what I heard! 
Pa’s going to buy me a mocking bird. 





“Tf the mocking bird won’t sing, 
Pa’s going to buy me a diamond ring. 
“If the diemond ring turns to brass, 
Pa’s going to buy me a looking glass. « 
“ If the looking glass gets broke, 
Pa’s going to buy me a Billy Goat. 
“Tf the Billy Goat runs away, 
Pa’s going to buy me a horse and sleigh. 
“If the horse and sleigh won’t go, 
Pa’s going to buy me —I don’t know! ” 

This is recited in very sing-song fashion, while 
turning rope for jumping. The game is to see if 
the child jumping can jump without missing until 
the whole story has been recited. If she does, the 
girls who are turning the rope then recite “ Salt, 
vinegar, mustard,. pepper,” turning faster and 
faster until the jumper misses. 

I have an interesting collection of these jumping- 
rope songs. They add greatly to the enjoyment of 
jumping rope, and belong, no doubt, in the depart- 
ment of folk-lore. They have been sung for years,— 
one for thirty years, I judge, having passed down 
from mother to child. Cuartes D. Puarr. 


Dover, N. J., Jan. 22, 1916. 








(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 


Apropos of Mr. Crawford’s version I venture to 
send that by which my mother was wont to sing 
me to sleep. The twelfth line eseapes me, but she 
would not have sung about “ roaring bulls.” Prob- 
ably it eseapes me because I went to sleep at 
eleven, so to speak. The tune was a minor, very 
different from that of another quaint cumulative 
song that she sometimes used. 

“The twelfth day of Christmas 

My true-love sent te me 

Twelve * * * *, 

Eleven lords a leaping, 

Ten men a hunting, 

Nine fiddlers playing, 

Eight ladies dancing, 

Seven swans a-swimming, 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five gold rings, 

Four Cornish birds, 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle-doves, 

And a partridge upon a pear tree.” 

Epwin Hersert Lewis. 

Chicago, Jan. 25, 1916. 





CAPITALS AND THE NEW POETRY. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

May one who is fond of the old-fashioned poets 
ask why the moderns, whose motto seems to be 
“ Off with the old, on with the new,” have not gone 
one step further in their crusade to free poetry 
from all the shackles of the past? Why have they 
not done away with the capitals at the beginning of 
the lines of their “vers libre”? Is their reluec- 
tance to do this very consistent thing due to the 
fact that there is a lurking fear that their poetry 
may be mistaken for prose? 

Raymonp W. PENCE. 

Granville, Ohio, Jan. 28, 1916. 
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THE GENIUS OF SARANAC,* 


So distasteful to Dr. Trudeau, “the beloved 
physician” of Saranac, was anything like 
personal fame or popular applause that the 
wonder is he could ever have been induced to 
write a book sure to add considerably to such 
measure of renown as he had hitherto been 
unable to escape. But his friends persuaded 
him that he owed it to the medical profession, 
to those afflicted as he himself so long had 
been, and to the world in general, to tell the 
story of his life and work; and doubtless, too, 
the plan of withholding the book from pub- 
lieation until after the writer’s death helped 





appreciably to tone down for him the terrors | 


of successful authorship. At any rate, we 
now have from his hand “An Autobiography,” 
characteristically unpretentious. in its title, 
but rich in human interest and almost as 


remarkable for what the discerning eye reads | 


. between the lines as in what those lines them- 
selves explicitly set forth. At the same time 


there comes from another hand, from a con- | 


genial friend of the autobiographer and in 
some measure a fellow-sufferer with him, a 
short but vividly executed sketch of the man, 
under the title, “The Beloved Physician.” 
Mr. Stephen Chalmers is the author, and 
what he has so appreciatively written about 


the founder of Saranac has already won | 


approval in the “Atlantic.” He now prefixes 
Dr. Trudeau’s “last public utterance,” an 
address on “ The Value of Optimism in Medi- 
cine,” written as he lay on a bed of suffering. 


and delivered before the Eighth Congress of | 


American Physicians and Surgeons at Wash- 
ington, May 2, 1910, when the speaker's bod- 
ily condition hardly admitted of his standing 
up and going through the task. 

The chief external facts of the life now in 
some sense laid open to our view may be 
briefly related. Edward Livingston Trudeau, 


of French descent on both sides, and with | 
physicians in both paternal and maternal | 
branches of the family, was born in New York | 
City, October 5, 1848, was taken to Paris in | 


1851 by his mother and her father, returned 


to his native city soon after the Civil War | 


ended, and became painfully aware, as he 
himself told his American girl cousins, to their 
undisguised amusement, that “ze English 


language is a véry hard language to pro- 


Much gaiety and even a mild 


* AN Avrostocrarny. By Edward Livingston Trudeau, 
M.D. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tue Becoven Puysictan, Epwarp Livineston Traupgau. By 

Stephen Chalmers. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


nonciate.” 
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degree of dissipation seem n to howe marked this 
adolescent period of his life before he at last 
felt the hereditary prompting to the pursuit 
of medicine. Before that, however, among 
other abortive undertakings, he had started to 
train himself for the navy, being as he re- 
lates, “ packed off to a preparatory school at 
Newport, as the Naval Academy and the old 
ship Constitution, on which the cadets lived, 
were then at Newport.” Mr. Chalmers must 
be in error when he tells us, in this connec- 
tion, that an elder brother of Edward’s “ had 
preceded him to Annapolis.” It was this 
elder brother, as both accounts inform us, who 
| preceded the younger in contracting tubercu- 
losis and in succumbing, far more quickly 
than in Edward's case, to its inroads. Beau- 
tiful in their revelation of character are the 
words written by the autobiographer about 
this brother, and touching is the account of 
the young lad’s devoted nursing of the pa- 
tient through the three months of his rapid 
decline to the final death-bed scene. Sacri- 
ficing his own plans and throwing up his 
appointment as midshipman, the junior 
brother gave what we now see to have been 
little short of his very life to ease the other’s 
sufferings. He writes of this early victim to 
a disease then little understood : 

“From childhood he had been delicate, having a 
congenital heart trouble, and any over-exertion, 
| excitement or fatigue caused his heart’s action to 

become irregular and his nails and lips to turn blue. 

For this reason, though some years younger than he 

was, I had always cared for him and helped him 

and fought his battles with the French boys at 
school, who took advantage of his lack of strength 
to torment him. He, on the other hand, was a very 
strong, unselfish and beautiful character, deeply 
religious, and constantly trying to help me in the 
straight and narrow path from which I was apt to 

| wander. ... 
“ My brother had a rapidly progressive type of 
tuberculosis and my time was soon entirely taken 
_ up in earing for his needs. We had no trained 
| nurses in those days, and I took entire care of him 
from the time he was taken ill in September until 
he died on December 23, 1865. We oceupied the 
same room and sometimes the same bed. I bathed 
him and brought his meals to him, and when he felt 
well enough to go downstairs I carried him up and 
down on my back, and I tried to amuse and cheer 
him through the long days of fever and sickness. 

. Not only did the doctor never advise any pre- 
_ cautions to protect me against infection, but he 
told me repeatedly never to open the windows, as it 
would aggravate the cough; and I never did, until 
toward the end my brother was so short of breath 
that he asked for fresh air.” 

Such, then, was a significant part of the 
| training of him who was ere long to become 
the pioneer in an earnest and intelligent 
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effort to arrest if not overcome tuberculosis 
by the open-air treatment. His medical edu- 
cation for the work before him, though he 
knew not then what that work was to be, he 
secured at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, in New York; and after graduation in 
1871 he entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in the same city, with Dr. Fessenden 
Otis. “In the same year,” as Mr. Chalmers 
records the facts, “unconscious that he was 
doomed to his brother’s disease, he married 
Miss Charlotte Beare, of Douglaston, Long 
Island, to whom he ever attributed the inspir- 
ation of his labors through nearly half a 
century. The marriage was a perfect one, 
although attended by many sorrows. Three 
of their four children died. One son sur- 
vives— Dr. Francis B. Trudeau. The death 
of Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, Jr., in 1906, was 
a great blow to his father and a loss to the 
medical profession.” 

At the age of twenty-five, after repeated 
but unheeded warnings, Trudeau was amazed 
and for a moment stunned to hear himself 
doomed as a well-nigh hopeless case of tuber- 
culosis. How he pulled himself together, 
went into the Adirondacks against medical 
advice, repaired to an astonishing extent the 
ravages of his malady, taught the world from 
his mountain retreat how best to withstand 
that dreaded disease, and became the founder 
of a large open-air colony of health-seekers, is 
known to some extent, though the founder’s 
name has, as he desired, escaped the trumpet- 
ing that would have been so little to his taste. 
Where it has been heard it has been received, 
for some curious reason, as the name of one 
who, long ago, perhaps in the Stevensonian 
era, did his work at Saranac and passed to 
his reward. That, on the contrary, he was a 
very much alive man up to last November, the 
books now relating his history make suffi- 
ciently evident. 

The foregoing reference to Stevenson will 
serve to introduce him as the most illustrious 
visitor to Saranac Lake and the valued friend 
of Saranac’s presiding genius. Dr. Trudeau 
writes of him: 

“Mr. Stevenson was my patient, but as he was 
not really ill while here I had comparatively few 
professional calls to make on him. He was so 
attractive, however, in conversation that I found 
myself, as it was growing dark, very often seated 
by the big fireplace in the Baker cottage having a 
good talk with my illustrious patient.” 

As the writer himself admits, there was 
little in his laboratory researches and profes- 
sional interests to appeal to the brilliant 
novelist; but there was a congeniality of tem- 
perament that made companionship agreeable. 





Mr. Chalmers concluded from what the doctor 
told him that “they agreed on so many of the 
greater things of life that they had to dis- 
agree about trivial matters for the sake of 
something to discuss. They actually got into 
heated argument over the great issue as to 
which was superior, the American system of 
transferring baggage, or the British method 
of handling luggage.’ Very characteristic was 
Stevenson’s emphatic utterance after he had 
escorted an admiring lady visitor to the door 
and shut the latter rather forcibly upon her 


departure: “Trudeau, it is not the great 
unwashed whom I dread; it is the great 
washed!” 


Of Trudeau’s labors at Saranac, chiefly 
charitable and unremunérative labors, there 
is room to say but little here. Amazing is the 
amount of work he did in those strenuous 
years. It was enough to break down a strong 
man, and he was an invalid. He speaks of 
his waiting room, his piazza, and even the 
lawn as being filled with patients on many 
occasions when he returned home from some 
occupation elsewhere; and further: 

“ The waiting room, which one lady always spoke 
of as my ‘menagerie,’ must have impressed 
for on going into the patients’ ethan at the Sani- 
tarium one day I came across an excellent caricature 
of myself which a patient, the Reverend Mr. West- 
cott, a brother of the author of David Harum, had 
drawn. I was depicted sitting behind a high picket 
fence with a double-barreled shot-gun on my lap, 
waving back an excited crowd who were all shout- 
ing impossible questions at me about their health, 
while underneath was written, ‘The Penalty of 
Fame!’ The thing struck me as so funny that I 
begged it of him, and I still have it as a remem- 
brance of those strenuous office hours.” 

Much of the wisdom that comes only from 
hard experience is reflected in Dr. Trudeau’s 
pages. An intimate talk with him must have 
been something to remember. In the words 
taken down from his mouth by Mr. Chalmers 
there is much grim humor—“the 
humor of grit,” as his friend calls it. One 
day, toward the end, after assuring Mfr. 
Chalmers that he was “ not going to die right 
away,” he added cheerfully, “‘ No such luck!” 
His next remarks are worth quoting. 


“But what is the scheme of this business — of 
life — suffering — death? I don’t understand. It 
reminds me of the English ‘Cat and Mouse’ bill 
for suffragists. They put a woman in a cell till 
she’s near dead of starvation. Then they let her out 
for a square meal — so she can get strength enough 
to suffer some more. You've got to have feeling, 
you know, to suffer. There’s a philosophy, by the 
way, for those who fear the agony of death. As 
you lose the enduring powers of life, you lose also 
the sensibility to suffering. It must be so. It is so. 
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I have seen it many times. . . . Cat and mouse — 
life and death. Death’s the cat — comes and paws 
until poor life is about dead to all feeling. Then 
the cat retires into a dark corner and purrs while 
the mouse gets a little life back, so as to be more 
sensible of suffering when the cat comes pawing 
again. I don’t say there’s no reason behind it — 
but I can’t see it — can you?” 

There we have the man and his philosophy ; 
and if the life-story of such a man, with its 
interspersed commentary on the significant 
occurrences in that life, is not well worth read- 
ing, where shall we find a book that is? 


Percy F. BIcKNELL. 





INTERPRETAT IONS OF LITERATU RE.* 


Death has by no means put an end to the 
publication of writings by Lafeadio Hearn. Ilis 
latest posthumous work, “ Interpretations of 
Literature,” comprising some eight hundred 
pages in two ponderous volumes, is calmly an- 
nounced by the editor, Professor John Erskine, 
to be merely initial. 
of 400,000 or 500,000 words is available: and 
will no doubt in due time, or undue time, be 
published in toto. This material is in the 
form of notes taken by students who attended 
Lafeadio Hearn’s lectures while he held the 
chair of English literature in the University 
of Tokyo (1896-1902) ; in lecturing, he “ used 
no notes, but for the convenience of his class, 
who were listening to a foreign language, he 
dictated slowly, and certain of his abler stu- 
dents managed to take down long passages, 
whole lectures, even a series of lectures, word 
for word.” 

As might be expected, the record of the lec- 
tures unfortunately reveals many traces of 
their impromptu presentation. Inconsisten- 
cies are common; exaggerations abound; 
commonplace statement of fact (common- 
place, that is, to the Occidental reader) causes 
many a page to be pedestrian, if not dull; 
occasionally the lecturer blunders upon a 
term, like “ sheet-lightning,” which must be 
laboriously explained to an audience unfamil- 
iar with it; here and there the style is far 
from typical of Hearn,.—as in this sentence, 
apparently a definition of Wordsworth: 
“Wordsworth was a man who composed 
nearly all of his shorter poems standing up.” 
In brief, these lectures are decidedly ragged, 
and would have been a dismal nightmare to 
Hearn if he, with his love of finish, had had 
an opportunity to see them. 
to print his lectures, he responded that they 
were too lacking in form: “ Were I to re- 


e INTERPRETATIONS or Lrreratu TuaE. "By y Lafeadio Hearn. “In 
two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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write al of ion ten or fifteen times, I 
might print them. But that would not be 
worth while.” Hearn then goes on to dis- 
parage himself in terms as exaggerated as 
those in Professor Erskine’s praise of him: 
“TIT am not a scholar, nor a competent critic 
of the best; there are scores of men able to do 
the same thing incomparably better. . . I have 
not the scholarship needed for the develop- 
ment and exercise of the critical faculty, in 
the proper sense of the term.” On the other 
hand, Professor Erskine is bold enough to 
assert of these lectures: ‘In substance if not 
in form they are criticism of the finest kind, 
unmatched in English unless we return to the 
best of Coleridge, and in some ways un- 
equalled by anything in Coleridge.” 

Both of these wholesale utterances surely 
need radical modification; the truth lies, as 
one might expect, in that golden mean which 
Hearn decried. So far as Hearn’s estimate of 
himself is concerned, it is clear that he under- 
rated his scholarship, and overrated in gen- 
eral the need of wide scholarship in the kind 
of writing congenial to him. As for Professor 
Erskine’s estimate, it is difficult to see, from 
these “initial” eight hundred pages, how 
Coleridge’s reputation as a critic is in any 
respect to be eclipsed by Hearn’s. To some 
extent, this disagreement between Hearn and 
his editor is apparently due to a difference in 
the use of the term “ criticism.” When Hearn 
speaks of “the critical faculty, in the proper 
sense of the term,” he perhaps thinks of criti- 
cism primarily as judgment — certainly that 
is ““the proper sense of the term.” However 
responsive in sensibility, Hearn very likely 


_ felt that he did not know enough to be a good 


| here. 


judge of literature. But to Professor Erskine. 
criticism apparently is an account of “the 
effect of the writing upon the reader”; it is 
a “showing you what is waiting there to be 
seen”; it is, in a word, not judgment, but 
interpretation. 

This brings us to the central quarrel 
among the erities of literature—should the 
first aim of the eritic be to interpret or to 
judge? —a quarrel by no means in a way to 
be settled soon, or to be renewed at length 
It will suffice, in this connection, to 
point out that as a judge of literature Hearn 


_is by no means distinguished. Aside from 


When advised | 


not very remarkable specific assertions, such 
as his designation of Stevenson as “one of 
the finest masters of style in all English lit- 
erature,” or his conclusion that, in compari- 
son with Tennyson, Arnold was “ not a great 
thinker or a profound poet,” or his astonish- 
ing dictum that the poetry of Coleridge is 
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“ sueh poetry that ‘aes is ican greater in | is to be parece by the fact that the Classic 


English past or present, and can scarcely be | 
anything greater in the English of the | 
future” (are the transcribers of Hearn’s lec- 
tures perchance at fault here?), an entire 
lecture like the one “On Romantic and Clas- 
sic Literature, in Relation to Style” is a clear 


define the romantic position”: “It is right 
and artistic to choose whatever form of lit- 


school, championing impersonality, is moving 
in the wrong direction, while the Romantic 
school, championing personality, naturally 
achieves genius (for “ Personality, in its high- 
est forms, signifies Genius”). Hearn goes on 


| to illustrate the superiority of Romanticism 
indication of Hearn’s all but complete lack of | 
the poise and -disinterestedness of the mind | 
that judges ably. This is how he seeks “to | 


erary expression an author may prefer, pro- | 


vided only that the form be beautiful and 
correct.” 
implication that what is beautiful is artistic ; 
but what of the word correct? What decides 
whether the form be correct? Is not that a 
tacit confession of the need of a standard 
other than the one proposed in the definition 
itself? He proceeds to contrast with this 
meaningless definition a definition of classi- 
cism that does violence to pseudo-classicism 


trying to define: 

“You have no right whatever to choose your 
own forms of literary expression, either in poetry 
or in prose. Experience has proved that the forms 
which we prescribe are the best, and whatever you 
have to say must be said according to our rules. 
If you do not obey those rules, you will be inflict- 
ing an injury upon your native language and your 
native literature; and for such an injury you can- 
not be forgiven.” 


Elsewhere, in a lecture on Keats, he de- 
seribed the genuine classic style: 
“Well, in the mind of the old Greeks, who saw 


great truths perfectly, the beauty of utterance 
consisted in’ expressing the largest truth in the 


most direct and frank way, and in language that a | 


ehild could understand.” 

Toward the end of the lecture on the two 
schools, the critic, with unconscious legerde- 
main, reaches some curious conclusions. He 
is attempting the futile task of proving the 
superiority of the Romantic school by show- 
ing how abundant great Romantic literature 
is. “Out of all the glorious names on the 
roll of European [as contrasted with Orien- 
tal] literature you will find that the vast 
majority are names of romanticists.” He 


| 


We need not make much of the odd | 


| that might be illustrated at length. 





does not name them, but says he “ might cite | 


fifty names by way of illustration.” Fifty 
would be wearisome, but let us name for him 
a few (the very greatest) of these redun- 
dantly numerous “romanticists”: in Greece, 
Homer and Sophocles; in Italy, Virgil, Hor- 
ace, and Dante; in France, Racine and Mo- 
liére; in Germany. Goethe; in England, 
Shakespeare and Milton. This fine showing 


| upon imagination. 


| 


| 


| ations. . . 


| ought first to get rid of the idea he is about to 


by remarking that in nineteenth century En- 
glish literature there is not a single Classic 
writer of importance: significant, surely, in 
a Romantic century, when even Romanticism 
did not produce a poet of the first rank! 
Distinction as a judge of literature is 
surely not to be attained by a mind that 
moves in these mysterious ways. But another 
distinction Lafcadio Hearn as surely had,— 
he was an illuminating teacher. He showed 
infinite skill in presenting Western thought 
and emotion to an Eastern audience, a skill 
It is 
another and more essential skill, however, 
that justifies the publication of these volumes, 


_—the presentation of literary thought and 
even, which, indeed, and not classicism, he is | 


emotion in such a manner that the meaning 
of the text, or the coherence of the poet’s 
life, is revealed to the reader far more clearly 
than before. The title of the work is appro- 
priate; these lectures are truly interpreta- 
tions of literature. Professor Erskine rightly 
characterizes Hearn’s ideal of the teaching of 
literature as “rare and beautiful”: that ideal 
being, in Hearn’s words, to teach literature © 
“as the expression of emotion and sentiment, 
—as the representation of life. In consider- 
ing a poet I tried to explain the quality and 
the powers of the emotion he produces.” Al- 
though the intellectual point of view is un- 
happily slighted in this ideal, it is surely a 

‘rare and beautiful” ideal in comparison 
with that which still dominates in the histori- 
eal, scientific, Germanized departments of 
literature in the American university ; though 
the present world earthquake is already caus- 
ing signs of a change in the minds and 
bosoms of Productive Scholarship. The fol- 
lowing, from a “ Note on the Study of Shake- 
speare,” though not without Hearn’s romantic 
twist, is salutary advice for the secondary- 
school teachers of our day, even for university 
teachers : 

“The study of Shakespeare . . must be based 
I mean that the best way to 
study a play of Shakespeare is to try to under- 
stand perfectly, not the language, which is often a 
matter of very secondary importance, but the situ- 
To approach Shakespeare, the student 


study a monument of language. . . The style and 
the language of Shakespeare are the least impor- 
tant part of his creations, while in the other poets 
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they form the most important part. . . And so it 
were better that in reading Shakespeare you should 
begin by paying least attention to the language 
and most attention to the action — or, to be more 
explicit, the living incident of the plays.” 

“ Tmagination,” “the living incident of the 
plays,” these are, as every teacher knows in 
his heart, central in the study of Shakespeare 
and many another poet, and not Sources, 
Elizabethan English, the Elizabethan Stage, 
Elizabethan London, Elizabethan Manners, 
and all the other backgrounds and fore- 
grounds and sidegrounds that distract atten- 
tion from the centre. 

The foregoing discussion hardly suggests 
the range of subjects embraced in these lec- 
tures. The first volume is mainly a nine- 
teenth century selection, containing lectures 
on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Hood, Carlyle, Writers of Prose Fic- 
tion, Meredith, ete., (with a separate index 
for the volume). Volume II is a miscella- 
neous collection,— the Bible, Ballads, Berke- 
ley, Longfellow, the Havamal, Poems about 
Insects, ete. A single illustration of Hearn’s 
mode of treatment in discussing a particular 
poem must serve. In the lecture on Words- 
worth, after a few words on flowers in En- 
glish poetry, “The Daffodils” is printed 
entire; then comes this passage, in which the 
meaning is surely brought home to a mind 
previously unresponsive : 

“The daffodil is a bright yellow flower, and a 
bed of daffodils in blossom really produces such a 
blaze of color as would remind a Japanese traveller 
of the blossoming of the Natane in some of 
this»country. The effect described by poet 
must have been greatly enhanced by the proximity 
of the dancing lake-water beyond the flowers, 
bright blue under the sun. You know what a fine 
contrast is made by the meeting of blue and yel- 
low. This is a bit of painting from the English 
lakes. But the point of the poem, written nearly 
one hundred years ago, is not in the description; 
it comes, like a surprise, with the last stanza. 
Have you ever noticed what the effect of certain 
bright seenes may be upon your own senses? It is 
at night particularly that the phenomenon may be 
studied. You blow out the lamp and lie down to 
sleep, and close your eyes; then, all at once, in 
the dark you see in bright sunshine some incident 
that impressed you during the day. Perhaps it is 
a street, with people passing by, and children play- 
ing; and perhaps it is the face of a friend with 
whom you have been talking. Or it is a scene of 
travelling a stretch of sea beach, with waves 
breaking silently. This may come to you again 
and again — come to you also in dreams, and you 
will never entirely forget it. I am told that old 
persons see these after-images more clearly than 
young persons; but everybody sees them at times. 
This is more than what is commonly called imagi- 





nation or memory; perhaps we might call it per- 
fected visual memory. It may be pleasant or 
unpleasant. But if the experience thus recalled 
be of a happy and beautiful kind, a visual memory 
is accompanied by the revival of the same happy 
feeling. 

“Tt is so in the poet’s case. He felt more than 
common pleasure in the sight of the yellow flowers 
swaying in the summer breeze beside the sunlit 
water; and afterwards, whenever the picture re- 
turned to his memory, he felt the joy of the 
moment again — the happiness of the season, and 
of the sunlight and of the bright air, all of which 
seem to him expressed by the ‘dancing’ of the 
yellow flowers. One expression in the last stanza 
I hope you will remember, as it is now very 
famous —‘ that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.’ Of course the poet means, by ‘ inward 
eye,’ the faculty of imagination; and imagination 
indeed makes the pleasure of solitude — that is, 
enables its possessor to be happy in spite of being 


” 
alone. NorMAN Foerster. 








* PASSAGE TO MORE THAN INDIA.’* 


When a book on anything concerned with 
India is described on the title-page as “a 
traveller’s record,” a reviewer is likely to be 
distrustful. But he must remember that there 
are travellers and travellers; and in the case 
of Dr. Pratt’s “India and Its Faiths,” he 
must finally adjudge the words both modest 
and significant. One of the delights of faring 
about the “multanimous peninsula” is the 
willingness of the native and the resident 
alien to talk helpfully, if you are genuinely 
and intelligently interested; but not less 
striking is their capacity for turning the cold- 
est of cold shoulders, if you are just “ globe- 
trottingly” and superficially inquisitive. 
Fortunately for himself and his readers, Dr. 
Pratt belonged to the former type of ques- 
tioner, being most generously equipped before 
he landed; and he evidently utilized every 
moment of a rich and active visit to correct 
his impressions and broaden his knowledge. 
His training in the problems of psychology 
and religion (he is professor of philosophy in 
Williams College) made an admirable prope- 
deutic for his investigations in India; and he 
has given us a thoughtful book, that is schol- 
arly with no. tinge of pedantry, and is un- 
marred by the intolerance of the old-time 
missionary zealot on the one hand, or the love- 
blinded enthusiasm of such thoroughgoing 
converts as Sister Nivedita on the other. He 
still believes in the superiority of Christianity 
as a working religion, and in the West as 
opening more useful doors on the future; but 


*Inpta AND Its Farrus. By James Bissett Pratt. Boston: 
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he believes this only in spirit of one who has 
seen India and its people with wise and 
kindly eyes: 

“Tt is hard for me to conceive how one can stay 
anytime among them without finding them truly 
lovable and without imbibing a genuine respect for 
the simple dignity of their lives, the quiet courtesy 
of their manners, their uncomplaining endurance 
of hardships, their unbounded hospitality, and the 
feeling for spiritual values, which, in spite of gross 
superstition, is unmistakable in the Indian atmos- 
phere.” 

For the monotheistic or agnostic Occiden- 
tal, the easiest approach to a study of Indian 
religions would seem to lie through Moham- 
medanism. Of course the followers of the 
prophet number only some sixty-seven mil- 
lions,— about a fifth of the population; but 
their faith is fairly familiar to us all, and at 
the same time it has been so influenced by its 
sojourn in India as to offer a tiny bit of help 
in making the transition to Hinduism. 

One feature of Mohammedanism that is 
always interesting, the problem of predestina- 
tion, receives its full share of attention from 
our author. He reports that both the learned 
theologian and the ordinary tradesman in- 
sisted stoutly on their belief in the freedom 
of the will, and he adduces the following 
conversation as typical: 

“Question. ‘Does everything happen in ac- 
cordance with God’s will, so that nothing is done 
anywhere in the universe which He does not 


. * Yes, everything that happens and 
everything that is done by man or by anyone else 
is in accord with God’s will.’ 

“Q. ‘When a man sins, then, it is God that 
makes him sin?’ 

“A. ‘Oh, no, not at all. God never wills sin.’ 

“Q. ‘How do you reconcile this with your for- 
mer statement?’ 

“A. ‘You see, man’s power to sin, as man’s 
power for all his actions, comes from God. But 
man’s choice of sin is his own and is against the 
will of God. God is displeased at sin.’ 

“Q. ‘Then man’s will is free?’ 

“A. ‘Oh, yes.’ 

“Q. ‘Then some things do happen that are not 
in accordance with God’s will?’ 

“ A. ‘ Yes.’ ” 

But it must be remembered that a discussion 
of God’s possible responsibility for sin 
trenches on very delicate and difficult ground ; 
and we respectfully believe that the Indian 
Moslem is much more of a fatalist than such 
a conversation might imply. When a Moham- 
medan trader concludes his bartering with 
you by making the simple dignified asser- 
tion, “If it is destined that I sell you the 
wares, I shall sell you the wares,” he is 
speaking much more naturally and signifi- 





eantly than when he has been deliberately 
engaged in a discussion of predestination as 
connected with God’s responsibility for sin; 
and we believe that Dr. Pratt’s conclusion as 
to the popular belief in free will would have 
been modified by a wider and less formal 
investigation. 

As an example of the changes effected in 
Mohammedanism by its alien surroundings, 
we may mention the greater tolerance of 
the Indian Moslemite, as compared with his 
Arab or Turkish co-religionist. This differ- 
ence is very marked; and Dr. Pratt was 
naturally astonished when he was asked not 
only to attend the Friday service at Benares 
and kneel with the faithful during prayers, 
but also to make an address in the mosque 
at the conclusion of the ceremonies. But the 
influence we have in mind is seen in its 
extreme form in the coloring of popular 
Mohammedanism by Hinduism in very many 
districts. This coloring is touched upon by 
Dr. Pratt in passing; but it is deeply signifi- 
cant for historian and philosopher alike, and 
deserves more extended notice. It is impos- 
sible to give exact figures; but one might 
almost talk of millions of Indian Moslems 
who are to be distinguished from Hindus for 
the most part in name only. They join their 
Hindu fellows cheerfully in all sorts of relig- 
ious festivals, share piously their idolatrous 
rites, and feel much more at home with the 
kindly Ganesh than with the solitary and 
distant Allah. Hinduism is incredibly ab- 
sorbent on its native ground. 

When the honest student passes from 
Mohammedanism to Hinduism, he passes 
from the difficult to the desperate. Let any 
intelligent inquirer converse with a venerable 
pundit about the realization of the self in 
divine love, and go next morning to the reek- 
ing sacrificial services at the Kalighat shrine. 
Let him read the transcendent teachings of 
Rabindranath Tagore, and then turn to such 
a book as Thurston’s “Omens and Supersti- 
tions of Southern India,” or to some of the 
unblinking pages in the invaluable “ Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies” of the 
Abbé Dubois. Let him ponder the higher 
aspects of the doctrine of transmigration, 
and then consider the more repugnant and 
terrible features of child marriage. All glib 
conclusions and ambitious formule seem 
strangely pitiable. Nor does our author dis- 
guise the difficulty. Throughout six rather 
long chapters he does all one can to give an 
impartial treatment of the subjects indi- 
eated or implied by such captions as “ Hindu 
Worship,” “The Many Gods,” “The One 
God,” “Duty and Destiny,” “The Hindu 
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Dharma,” and “ Teachers, Priests, and Holy 
Men.” 
is distinetly praiseworthy, the chapters be- 
ing replete with sound information and sane 
judgments. 

Naturally, there is no single clue to this 
colossal labyrinth; but Dr. Pratt comes as 


near to giving one as is possible by dwelling | 


on the Hindu belief in the soul. 
are sure of the soul. 
they are so sure of.” 


“ Hindus 
There is nothing else 
“Underneath all the 


strange noises of Hinduism, like the distant | 


murmur of the sea, there sounds ever the far- 
off music of the soul.” 
cern about this great practical reality, the 


soul, that connects Shankara’s Brahman, the | 


spiritual unity back of all phenomena, with 


the thirty-three million gods, or godlings, of | 


the official figures. The average Hindu be- 
lieves very simply that there are many gods. 
Very many Hindus would say there are many 


gods but there is also one God, without feel- | 
ing any necessity to reconcile his statements. | 
Not a few would say the same thing, and | 


offer a reconciliation, convincing or not; and 


some would say there is only one God. And | 


within these countless millions you would 
have every range of attitude from the most 
degrading devil worship to the most exalted 
spiritual monotheism, every sort of conduct 


from the grossest animal indulgence to the | 


most self-immolating asceticism; and every 
individual considered might rightly lay un- 
hesitating claim to the name of Hindu. It is 


easy to write that the life of the Hindu is | 
essentially a religious life, not merely a life | 


that is superstitious or filled with pious per- 
formances, but, more than that, a life lived 
in unfailing realization of relations that bind 
human life to a supernatural world. But 
when you have said this, you have still an 
infinity of gradations to take into account, 


and you must not rest in the deceptive com- | 


fort of an alluring definition. 


The fact is simply that Hinduism refuses | 


to be generalized. It must be taken step by 
step, point by point, and, save in the highest 


spheres, one is often confronted with the fact | 


that what seemed a religious philosophy turns 


out to be an unreasoning system of caste. 
And therewith one is launched again on a. 
vast and treacherous ocean. Dr. Pratt writes | 


optimistically: “Nearly everyone who knows 
anything at all about India knows about 
caste, so little need be said of it here.” But 
the people who know caste are rare indeed, 
although you encounter it at every turn in 
Hindu life and religion. However, we may 
not follow this tempting theme any further, 
and must merely repeat the old warning, 


And on the whole his achievement | 


And it is some con- | 


| Whoso seeketh a work on Hinduism that sat- 
isfieth, seeketh forever in vain; yet whoso once 
_ beginneth the search will never be satisfied 
_uutil he hath found such an one.” In the 
| meantime Dr. Pratt’s volume offers a sane, 
| useful, and stimulating treatment of the more 
| salient features. 
Over the remaining chapters we must pass 
| without discussion. They bear such headings 
as “Reform Movements within Hinduism,” 
“The Kabir Panthis and the Sikhs,” “‘ The 
Parsees,”” “Christian Missions in India,” 
| “ Education and Reform.” It is particularly 
hard to refrain from a word or two about 
Buddhism, and about the possible lessons for 
_ America in Indian religion and philosophy. 
| To us the chapter on “ What the West Might 
Learn” does not correspond to the expecta- 
tions aroused in turning to it after the other 
sections of the book; but fortunately it is a 
subject on which each reader will be prepared 
to form his own conclusions. 
Inasmuch as we have commended the book 
_ so warmly, even if we have ventured to differ 
| about some not unimportant points, we shall 
not be misunderstood if we voice a protest on 
a few details. For instance, there is an occa- 
| sional infelicitous flippancy, as in the quota- 
tion from a friend who spoke of the goddess 
| Kali as “a kind of militant suffragette.” 
Such a statement merely distracts the mind 
_ and befogs the discussion. Again, a man who 
wantonly shoots ducks that cannot possibly be 
| retrieved is not “surely a very typical prod- 
uct of our Western culture with its love of 
self-assertion and its cult of sport.” There 
is not a good sportsman in England or Amer- 
ica who would not brand such wanton slaugh- 
ter as the work of a cad. Furthermore, it 
seems to us that Dr. Pratt is generally just a 
| little hard on the Britisher in India; but that 
is a large subject. Indian life is not all meta- 
physies and hospitality. As a criticism of a 
different type, one may regret that the author 
did not inelude a brief account of several of 
the primitive religions so richly represented 
among the less civilized outlying tribes. Of 
| course these represent a rather remote part of 
the field for the general reader; but they are 
interesting and surprisingly instructive. 

The book is well printed, contains twenty- 
four good illustrations, and is appropriately 
bound. On page 57 mention is made of a 
picture of Krishna on the cover: but the 
actual cover shows the delightful lines of the 
Taj Mahal. In a second edition, which we 
hope will be demanded very soon, a few statis- 
tical tables might well be inserted before the 
helpful index. 





F. B. R. HELLens. 
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INTELLIGENCE AS A . MORAL OBLIGATION.* | 


Seldom does it fall to the lot of a reviewer 
to open a book upon which he finds it impossi- | 
ble to bestow anything but unqualified praise, | 
and such a rare experience tends to paralyze | 
that critical faculty the exercise of which he | 
has accustomed himself to regard as his dis- 
tinetive privilege. It is therefore not without 
a sense of strangeness that we frankly aban- 
don the customary attitude of criticism, and 
adopt that of grateful acceptance, inviting all 
who enjoy good things to share with us the 
pleasure and profit to be derived from the 
reading of “The Moral Obligation to Be 
Intelligent,” by Dr. John Erskine of Colum- 
bia University. 

The book takes its name from the first of 
the four essays of which it is composed, the 
other three bearing the titles, “The Call to 
Service,” “The Mind of Shakespere,” and 
“Wonder and Magic in Literature.” Many 
readers of “ The Hibbert Journal” will recall 
with pleasure the appearance in its pages, 
about two years ago, of the titular essay re- 
ferred to. Its timeliness and its appropriate- 
ness to the needs of an age that is conspicuous 
for its lack of forethought and its empiri- 
eal habit of “ muddling through,” must have 
struck many of its readers at that time. Its 
excellent literary quality, too, was such as we 
do not expect and do not frequently find in 
magazine articles, and it is therefore with 
peculiar pleasure that we welcome its re- | 
publication in book form, and the more so 
that it is re-enforced by three other papers of 
equal quality. 

A volume of “ collected essays’ cannot usu- 
ally be regarded homogeneously, or thought 
of otherwise than as what it is, an assemblage 
for convenience in publication of separate 
literary efforts. In these four articles, how- 
ever, a distinct thread of connection is to be 
discovered, a unity of aim and purpose, a 
similarity of direction and a kinship of spirit 
which it is hard to deseribe. The connecting 
thread is the author’s conviction indicated in 
the title of the book that the duty lies upon 
men not only to acquire that culture which 
consists in a refinement of the emotions, but to 
bring the power of the understanding to bear 
upon all the problems of life. We shall prob- 
ably be reminded that what we chiefly suffer 
from in these days is over-intellectualism, and 
that the present reaction in speculative think- 
ing toward intuitionalism and pragmatism is 
the inevitable consequence of having laid 
undue emphasis on the idea of mastering the | | 


*Tue MomaL OBLIGATION TO Be INTELLIGENT. By John | 
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problems of nae by the aid of the wale 
standing. It may be true that in the region 
of pure speculation the instrument of reason 


_has been used for a purpose to which it is 
| unsuited, and that the effort to transcend the 


finite and comprehend the infinite by means 


_of the intelligence alone is but another of 


those fruitless attempts to answer the old 
question stated by Job in the words, “ Who 
shall find out the Almighty to perfection? 
It is higher than Heaven, deeper than Hell, 
what canst thou know?” But to recognize 
the limits beyond which the intellect, when it 
leaves the atmosphere of human experience, 
must attempt to soar in a vacuum, is not to 
deny it its rightful uses within these limits. 
It is as a necessary part of our equipment for 
the art of practical living that Dr. Erskine 
lodges his claim for a deeper recognition of 
intelligence as among the cardinal virtues. 

It is undoubtedly true that our poets and 
writers of fiction, and those teachers and 
preachers on whom we have relied for 
guidance in the conduct of life, have not suffi- 
ciently emphasized the need for an intelli- 
gent apprehension of the causal relations of 
things. We have been warned by Solomon 
that ‘“ Out of the heart are the issues of life,” 
by Tennyson that “ Knowledge must know 
her place, she is the second not the first,” by 
Browning that “All else but what man feels 
is but the froth o’ the liquor that o’er-brims 
the cup and runs to waste adown its side,” by 
Burns that “the heart’s aye the part aye that 
maks us richt or wrang.” It has been so 
hammered into our consciousness that to be 
good is better than to be clever, that the 
divine gift of reason has to some extent fallen 
into disrespect. But here we must feel our 
way carefully. The universal conviction of 
the best of men that the rightness of the heart 
and the possession of those virtues that right- 
heartedness implies are of primary impor- 
tance, must not be lightly put aside. A man 
may be full of errors of the head, his knowl- 
edge may be of the most limited description, 
and his reasoning powers those of a child; 
yet if his heart is sound, his instincts pure, 
and his affections deep, we unhesitatingly 
(and we believe rightly) place him among the 
masters in the difficult art of living. To 
retain this conviction that character comes 
before intelligence, and yet to recognize the 
obligation that the possession of character 
imposes upon its possessor to develop his in- 
telligence to the highest degree,—this is the 
| moral contained in the first essay of Dr. 
Erskine’s book. “He that sinneth against his 
understanding wrongeth his own soul.” 
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Emmanuel Swedenborg, in his interpreta- | out intelligence. This over-emphasis upon 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity in terms of | character as against intelligence shows itself 
human psychology, affirms that Love, Feel- | especially in our fruitless attempts to solve 
ing, or Emotion represents the primary force | social problems by mere force of good will,— 

| 
| 





of the Universe, the esse of Being; but | problems in economics, for example, in which 
that only when that Esse was incarnated in | (human welfare being the end aimed at) it is 
the form of Truth, Wisdom, or Intelligence, | assumed that kindly feeling and noble enthu- 
and became the ExisTeRE of Being, could | siasm are the only instruments necessary for 
there have been generated an effluent force | the solution. An attitude of kindly contempt 
(the Holy Ghost) equal to the task of raising | expressing itself in such words as “ doctri- 
life from its low estate to that high one which | naire” or “theorist” is maintained toward 
“doth not yet appear” but toward which we those who approach such problems from the 
believe we are moving. This interpretation, | side of the intellect, whose aim it is to attain 
it will be observed, gives Love the primary | to an understanding of fundamental things, 
place among our conceptions of spiritual and to deal with causes rather than symp- 
origins, but imposes upon Love the necessity | toms. 
of embodying or objectifying itself in Truth | And it is strange, indeed, that to a prob- 
or Wisdom,— the Word had to be made flesh | lem in engineering we bring all the knowledge 
and to dwell among men. In this way we | of scientific principles that intelligence can 
would interpret Dr. Erskine’s warning. We | discover; to produce commodities cheaply we 
are not merely to rest in the consciousness | develop our inventive and creative powers to 
that the Eternal arms are around us, that we | the highest degree; but that in attempting to 
are being carried on a stream of tendency | solve the great problem of human living- 
toward righteousness, that we are doomed to | together in relations of justice and equity, 
perfection by an irresistible evolutionary | we forget that here, too, active intelligence is 
law; but we must consciously become part- the virtue which gives whatever value they 
ners in the redemptive process, we must not | possess to all those other virtues that have 
only add to our faith virtue but to our virtue | moved us to action. 
knowledge, we must acquire skill in the use In Dr. Erskine’s Commencement address 
of that instrument by which alone virtue can | entitled “ The Call to Service,” the same de- 
effectively express itself,— Intelligence. We | mand is made upon the student beginning his 
forfeit the right to justify our errors by the | life’s career, to break away from the cus- 
reflection that we have walked humbly ac- | tomary attitude which eager young minds so 
cording to our lights, if we have failed to | readily adopt in conceiving of the places they 
inquire whether the light that is in us is not | are called upon to fill in the economy of 
darkness. To “trust in God and do the | things, and to bring the whole force of the 
right” is a useful working principle only if | intelligence to bear upon the ultimate pur- 
we have intelligently endeavored to discover | pose for which he has been trained. Here, 
what the “ right” is. again, the appeal for a broader and more 
But Dr. Erskine’s charge against the old | comprehensive conception of the ultimate 
Anglo-Saxon way of viewing life is not | goal toward which human culture strives, or 
merely the negative one of failing to realize | should be striving, implies a draft upon the 
the importance of intelligence, or to give it | higher intelligence. It is only too easily 
its place as among the cardinal virtues. He | assumed that those who serve and those who 
charges us, and not without reason, with hav- | are to be served constitute two separate 
ing regarded the intellect with suspicion as | classes whom God hath put asunder and 
a peril and a snare; with having assumed that | whom man may not join without disrespect 
| 





a choice must be made between goodness and | to the Divine Purpose. The attitude of mind 
intelligence; “that stupidity is first cousin | in which those stand who are called to serve 
to moral conduct and cleverness the first step | the world as preachers, scientists, or teachers, 
to mischief.” It is not difficult to find proof | toward the great mass of somewhat unwilling 
of the justice of this charge in the constant | recipients of those services, is of the most 
dissociation of goodness and understanding | vital importance. If that attitude is wrong, 
that is reflected in our literature and social | as it is so likely to be, it can only be made 
standards. Mephistopheles is invariably rep- | right by an active use of the intelligence— 
resented as the embodiment of pure intellect, by rising above personal enthusiasms and 
while the biographies of saints and philan- | ambitions, however noble, and obtaining a 
thropists are for the most part pictures of | glimpse of the ultimate end toward which the 
glowing souls radiating heat without light, whole creation moves, as seen by a God who 
feeling without understanding, emotion with- | is no respecter of persons, but who loves the 
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humblest day-drudge equally with @he most 
gifted savant. 

The questions which Dr. Erskine addresses 
to his students are most well-timed, and we 
indulge the hope that in the attempt to find 
answers to them many of our young men may 
have had their reflective faculties aroused, 
and been compelled to take such new sound- 
ings and bearings as may change perma- 
nently the course they are to steer in the 
voyage to which every commencement address 
is a cheering send-off. It can do our future 
guides and philosophers nothing but good if 
they are impelled to such heart-searching as 
must be stimulated by the questions, “Do you 
hope to cure your neighbour’s misfortune or 
merely to live by it?” “Do you look on the 
unfortunate as your brothers in temporary 
distress, or do you see in them objects of char- 
ity?” “Do you think your function is to 
serve and their function to be served; and 
if by a miracle they should get on their feet, 
would you have lost your career?” Nor is 
the author less definite in his arraignment of 
the professors of Science and Teaching, or of 
those who propose to serve by making them- 
selves the repositories of learning and wis- 
dom. Not only, he indicates, should the 
ultimate purpose of a priesthood be to make a 
nation of priests, and to prepare the way for 
a condition in which a priesthood will be 
unnecessary, but this should be the conscious 
aim of all who serve, in whatever capacity. 
So long as the gulf separating the servers 
from the served is conceived of as being or- 
ganic and in the nature of things, the service 
ean never be of spiritual benefit to either 
giver or receiver. After warning his theologi- 
eal students of the delusion that “a system 
of superiorities and inferiorities is vital to 
the religious life,’ or even that a certain 
superiority of consecration attaches to the 
office of priest, he addresses himself in sim- 
ilar words to his scientific students. “ You,” 
he says, “can no more be scientific for your 
neighbors than you can be holy for them. 
Scientists are as eager to do our thinking for 
us as ever the Church has been; they are just 
as ready to use force to make effective the 
truth as they see it, and they keep the scien- 
tifie spirit to themselves as effectively as the 
priests keep their priesthood.” 

The third essay, “The Mind of Shake- 
spere,” is peculiarly refreshing to one who 
has just read Dr. Tannenbaum’s excellent re- 
view (in THe Dian of Dee. 9) of Mr. J. P. 
Baxter’s book on the time-worn Bacon-Shake- 
speare ‘controversy. From the account which 
the reviewer gives of the author’s tortuous 
attempts to deal with the apparent incon- 





gruity between the Shakespearean plays and 
the character and circumstances of their re- 
puted creator, it is a pleasure to turn to Dr. 
Erskine’s essay, where the strange phenome- 
non which the mind of Shakespeare presents 
to the psychologist is discussed in a manner 
which does no violence to our sense of proba- 
bility and accords with what we know of the 
constitution of the human mind. “Can we 
not imagine,” he asks, “a grown person with 
whom for the most part expression has re- 
mained an instantaneous reflex of experience, 
who sees true habitually as we less child-like 
folk do occasionally, and who speaks so spon- 
taneously that he takes no account of his 
utterances?” Here is suggested the idea of 
a sort of short-circuiting of the current which 
connects perception and expression, in which 
consciousness and intention are left out. 
“The clearness of vision and the immediate- 
ness and accuracy of expression,” which are 
so conspicuous in the best of Shakespeare’s 
work, are certainly more explicable on this 
theory of direct connection between the per- 
ceptive and the expressive faculties, than 
where the surface-consciousness, as with ordi- 
nary mortals, must take a hand in the transac- 
tion. If this theory seems to make of the 
poet an uneonscious automaton, Dr. Erskine 
accepts the risk of that conclusion with a bold- 
ness which we admire. 

In the fourth and last essay, Dr. Erskine 
reminds us that we have not yet so completely 
escaped from the dominion of superstition, 
and the child-like belief in magic and won- 
der, as we like to persuade ourselves. We 
have told ourselves so frequently that we now 
live in a world of cause and effect, and that 
the spirits with whom our fathers lived on 
terms of familiarity have been finally ban- 
ished from the earth, that we firmly believe 
it. In spite of this, we exhibit the remains 
of our old faith in magic and miracle in many 
ways. “ We have as yet gained far less con- 
trol of experience than our intellectual self- 
respect demands. We still blunder through 
life as though we did not know that the great 
game must be played according to rules.” 
We still believe, Micawber-like, in things 
“turning up.” We have not made the prog- 
ress in the scientific habit of mind that the 
passing of the years and the amassing of 
experience ought to have produced. We still 
love to think that miracles happen, that un- 
caused good-luck befalls the virtuous though 
incompetent person, and the literary fiction 
that reflects the persistence of this primitive 
superstition still attracts us. And the diffi- 
culty is, as Dr. Erskine points out, that we 
cannot, and should not if we could, entirely 
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banish this ancient habit of uted. “If we 
love the poetry of life, there is a sense in | 
which we cannot get along without miracles ; 
without them as a language to talk with we 
cannot express that profound wonder at com- 
mon facts which is the sign of enlightened 
manhood.” The difficulty with most of us is | 
to preserve this love of the miraculous, 
wedded as it is to that faculty of wonder | 
which keeps the imagination alive, and yet to | | 
detect the thimble-rigging by which some of | 
our writers would delude us into the belief | 
that the laws of consequence are occasionally | 
out of action. The danger of falling under 
this delusion is finely indicated in the follow- | 
ing passage : 

“We are convinced that to be a professional 
crook will lead to moral deterioration, but we read 
with pleasure these fables which keep the soul of 
the erook unspotted from his own conduct. Our | 
pleasure is based on a fine humaneness, on the | 
undoubted fact that criminals are largely manu- | 
faetured, and that few of them are originally bad | 
at heart. But this doctrine, excellent as a vantage- | 
point from which to enter upon some social respon- 
sibility and reseue, has been stretched in our fiction | 
until it misrepresents the consequences of wrong- | 
doing, and even diminishes strangely enough that | 
sense of social responsibility from which it sprang. 
We felt to blame for letting our fellow-man 
become a criminal, but after the story or the play 
has demonstrated how excellently moral the crim- 
inal is, we feel less guilty.” 

Here, again, the moral contained in the title | 
of this book returns to us, and we realize the | 
imperative need for the constant watchful | 
play of the intelligence upon all our mental | 
and emotional processes. In the words quoted 
from Emerson, “ The beginning of power is 
in the belief that things go not by luck but 
by law.” 


ALEX. MACKENDRICK. 


COSMIC SYSTEMS AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
IMAGINATION,* 





Philosophy, I have had occasion more than 
once to point out, maintains, in its great tradi- | 
tion, an essentially compensatory character. | 
The world is not one which was made for us. 
That slow reconstruction of it in fact, which | 
we call civilization, is too slow and too inade- 
quate to satisfy the impatient mind. Imagi- 
nation does not wait upon fact, but leaps 
beyond it to the heart’s desire. Such leaping 
beyond has been predominantly the part of 
philosophy in its great tradition. Against the 
fact of death it has sought to demonstrate 
desired immortality; against the fact of 


* Tue Concert or Consciousnmss. By Edwin B. Holt. New 
York: The Maemillan Co. 
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restless multiplicity and diversity of the daily 
life, the reposeful unity of the metaphysical 
unseen. That which it has opposed to expe- 
rience it has called real; and the substance 
of experience itself, because it was so fraught 
with evil and danger, it has called unreal and 


| relegated to the realm of appearance. The 


skill with which it has done this, the subtlety 
with which it has met the difficulties which 
fact always puts in the way of dialectic, have 
made it a high and precious exercise of the 
creative imagination. 

Now of all passions which animate the 
philosophical mind, perhaps the strongest is 


. the logical passion, the passion for unity and 


consistency. Thought may surrender, one after 
another, all the cherished compensatory eacel- 
lences with which the imagination endows the 
world. It may surrender the immortality of 
the soul, the spirituality and eternity of the 
world, the freedom of the will, but it will still 
cling to cosmic unity and logical consistency. 
This desideratum becomes the principle of 
reconstruction in all sorts of systems, mate- 
rialisms and idealisms and empiricisms, the 
one sole salvage from the wrecks of disillusion. 
The use of it escapes monotony chiefly by 
force of the materials to which it is applied, 
and the organization of them by which it is 
generated. One such very interesting con- 
struction which abandons all desiderata but 
this is Neo-Realism. 

On this side of the water the most interest- 
ing protagonist of this new philosophic fash- 
ion is Mr. Edwin Holt, of Harvard University. 
His philosophy is in most respects a philoso- 
phy of disillusion. In one respect, however, 
that of unity, it is a masterpiece of imagina- 
tive construction. The world as Mr. Holt sees 
it is composed of a few simple elements com- 
bined in a hierarchy which moves from the 
simplest to the most complex, from the neutral 
entities of logic, which are neither mind nor 
matter, to those high, complicated organiza- 
tions of psychology which combine a special 
significance with a reducible compositeness. 
Between these two extremes range, in due 
order, the world of the secondary qualities, of 
colors and sounds and tastes and smells, the 
worlds of geometry and mathematics, of phy- 
sies, of chemistry, of geography, of astron- 
omy, and of biology, and beyond psychology 
is to be found the world of values, these being 
the last terms, in the process of the synthesis 
of simples, that man knows. 

Considered absolutely, none of the entities 
which these different sciences deal with pos- 
sesses a status either in the world of mind or 
It exists on its own 
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account, “ ‘nant ” to o both. When, hetennn 
it is related in a particular way to a group of 
other entities, it assumes a status, and may be, 
according to its relation, indifferently both 
mind and matter at the same time. Thus the 
sky you look at, as and when you look at it, 
takes its place with a series of beings, all of 
them related in a specific way to your nervous 
system and your body. Because it is so re- 
lated, it is a mental image and thought, a 
sensation, a memory, any psychological form 
of existence you choose. Again, however, in 
connection with the system of ether waves, of 
physical tensions and stresses, it is a material 
fact in the external world. In itself it simply 
is. Reality is an infinite collection of such 
autonomous entities, some irreducible simples, 
some compounded of such irreducible simpls, 
and all together constituting what Mr. Holt 
calls a “ neutral mosaic,” and all ultimately to 
be derived from the few elemental logical 
entities which constitute the walls of the visi- 
ble and the invisible world. 

This Mr. Holt demonstrates with a beauti- 
ful and logical consequentiality, and with the 
adduction of many interesting empirical data. 
He builds his world from neutral entity to 
mind and values, with a deductive precision 
and in a sprightly manner which other pro- 
fessorial philosophers might do well to imi- 
tate. His language is a little difficult, because 
of his attempt to assimilate all forms of exis- 
tence to the terms of logic. In his vocabulary, 
facts are propositions and events theorems, 
ete.; but once this slight difficulty is over- 
come the position is plausible enough. The 
world appears as a consistent system, over- 
whelmingly integrated and logical. Unhap- 
pily, Mr. Holt’s sense of fact gets the better 
of his sense of logical form. The scientist and 
the artist in him are not at one, and they do 
not appear to be at one in the particular 
matter following. 

The world we live in is, of course, a world 
in which we make mistakes, a world in which 
error appears. The problem of error has been | 
one of the great puzzles in the compensatory | 
tradition, and Mr. Holt faces it with a cour- 











From his point of view, contradictions are as 
real in the neutral world as consistencies, and 
error he regards as a clash of contradictory 
propositions, a struggle for survival between 
two organizations of being within a given 
complex. This description of error I believe | 
to be correct. Unhappily, it is not consistent 
with the conception of a completely consistent | 
universe. If contradictions are real, the uni- 
verse cannot be a unity. If the universe is a | 
unity, contradictions cannot be real. Mr. | 


Holt’s maghadtion aos ented him farther 
than his sense of fact has allowed him to go. 
The quality of this imagination is striking, 
both in the new avenues of vision it opens up 
for the reader and in the plausibility with 
which it accounts for many interesting and 
puzzling details concerning the nature of 
mind. “The Concept of Consciousness” is an 
imaginative achievement of great freshness 
and dialectical subtlety simply because it has 
restated so much of the world of experience, 
with the irreducible uniqueness of its con- 
tents, in terms of “logical entities.” But the 
restatement has been made at the cost of 
neglecting this qualitative uniqueness in 
experience, and of violating the desiderated 
consistency of the system. In this respect, 
Mr. Holt is, however, no worse off than any 
other philosopher who aims to construct a 
system as well as to describe the universe, and 
he is much better off with respect to the inter- 
est of his material and the liveliness of his 
style. His book is easily the foremost contri- 
bution which the New Realism has as yet 
made to the art of metaphysics and the near- 
science of psychology. H. M. Katen. 





SOUTH AMERICA AS A COMMERCIAL 
FIELD.* 


The majority of the numerous books pur- 
porting to give information about our South 
American neighbors resemble the forced 
plants grown in the superheated atmosphere 
of a hothouse. An artificial interest has 
drawn them forth from an almost barren 
soil, poorly fed with scraps of statistics 
snatched at random from consular reports 
and commercial publications, and they are 
colored by the pallid tints retained in the 
retina of unobservant eyes after a hurried 
trip in some country or other. Their literary 
value is nil; the information they impart is 
worse than worthless: it really is misinfor- 
mation. Such books must have a detrimental 
effect on the relations between the United 
States and Latin America, retarding as they 








ist between the peoples of the two continents 
if the commercial castles in the air, so fondly 
reared by some of our business men, are to 
have their foundations on terra firma. 

In his preface to “The Future of South 
America,” Mr. Roger W. Babson makes the 
admission—on which he wishes to be em- 
phatic —that he does not “attempt to com- 


| pete with the seasoned traveller, nor the man 





& Future or South America. By Roger W. Babson. 
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who has spent many years in these southern | 
republics.” His intention is to furnish the | 
reader with information “‘ which should be of | 
service to those looking at this continent from | 
a money-making, rather than from an his- 
torical, point of view.” 

If Mr. Babson had achieved this purpose, 
his book would have been unique among the | 
publications on South America; but it has | 
fallen short of the self-imposed mark. And | 
this could not be otherwise. The author is a 
statistician of country-wide fame. Therefore, 
one is not surprised, but rather expects, that | 
he should attribute great importance to the 
power of statistics in unravelling the myste- 
ries of South America. Statistics, however, 
like most sciences which depend for their 
expression upon figures, is entirely impotent 
in giving an idea of nationality. The | 
complexities of a nation—nay, of asingle indi- | 
vidual,—are beyond the reach of mere numer- | 
als. The most skilful statistician, armed with | 
the most elaborate and up-to-date statistics, 
could not have foretold, at the beginning of 
last century, the enormous engineering and 
industrial development that was in store for 
such an unpromising country as Scotland. 
Again, according to some statistical contem- 
porary of Charles V, Spain should have been 
to-day mistress of the world. Statistics alone 
cannot reveal to us the future of South | 
America. 

Mr. Babson is fully aware of the shortcom- 
ings of statistics. He realizes that his science | 
ean only be fully understood by experts, and | 
that mere numerals will fail to appeal to the | 
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average person “looking at this continent | 
from a money making . . point of view.” 
He therefore indulges in what we might call | 
spectacular statistics, fit for drawing-room | 
entertainment. “If Massachusetts were to be 
extended westward through the Central States | 
to the Pacifie Ocean, it would be abont one | 
hundred and twenty-five miles wide and | 
nearly three thousand miles long. Imagine | 
this belt of land turned on end so that it will | 
lie north and south instead of east and west, | 
and you will then have an idea of how large 
and how peculiar is the shape of Chile.” 
There is in such a metamorphosis something 
reminiscent of the light-handed conjurer who 
transforms a rabbit into a pigeon by a simple 
turn of the hand. 

It is all very cleverly done, and if the mind | 
has not been fatigued by such geographical | 
contortions one may obtain some idea of the 
location and extent of a country. But there 
is something else infinitely more important 
than the country itself, and that is its people. 
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Mr. Babson confesses that his “visits [to 
South America] have been short,” and that 
in many of the cities he writes about he spent 
but little time. It is only logical, therefore, 
that he should not have become acquainted 
with the people of South America, as indeed 
he has not. His observant mind, neverthe- 


_ less, has perceived that the South Americans, 


as they exist to-day, are vastly different from 
the conception formed of them by the North 
Americans. He dispels the myth, entertained 
by some writers of better intentions than 
judgment, that the peoples of the Southern 
republics are connected with the people of 
the United States by a kinship springing 
from the similarity of governmental institu- 
tions. The countries of South America are 
republican in government, and their inhabi- 
tants are imbued with as great a love of flag 
and country as could be found anywhere else 
in the world; but that—and no more—is 
the extent of their resemblance to the people 
of the United States. They belong to a dif- 
ferent race and a different civilization. The 
countries are, in the majority of cases, much 
older than the United States; and having 
been kept, under the long tutelage of Spain, 
secluded from the rest of the world, they 
have developed traits of character, habits, 
and customs which are peculiarly their own, 
and which will not be changed at the bidding 
of the first American drummer who happens 
to visit them. 

Mr. Babson makes all this perfectly clear, 
and with the insistence neeessary to the incul- 
eation of an all-important lesson; and there- 
in, rather than in his statistics, lies the real 
value of his interesting book. 

Mariano J. LorENTE. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


The name “ Plashers Mead” will not mean 
much to many, but some will recall that, at a 
certain season, Michael Fane went into the 
country with Guy Hazlewood, who wanted to 
find a place where he might devote himself to 
poetry. They found a place called Plashers 
Mead. Here Guy established himself, and 
here Michael came later and wrote something 
on the window with Guy’s diamond pencil, 
and then looking out of the window saw Guy 
in a canoe with a very charming girl like a 
wild rose or a fairy child. It was later still, 
while Michael was moving strangely in the 
extraordinary netherworld of London, that he 


* PLasners Meap. By Compton Mackenzie. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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which led him to think he would have to 
choose between love and art. So much of a 
glimpse of Plashers Mead there was in “ Sin- 
ister Street”; we now have a fully realized 
view of a very beautiful and exquisite imagi- 
nation. Whether Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
had in earlier days conceived the story more 
fully, or whether, in the hours of idleness that 
must come even to those on an expeditionary 
foree, he picked up the loose threads and 
worked out a new pattern, would be hard to 
say, and perhaps not worth while. But it 
may well be in these days in which a tragic 
possibility impends over all that younger gen- 
eration to which he belongs, that Mr. Macken- 
zie has desired to leave some record of the 
beauty of the England and the English life 
of to-day. At any rate, we have the life at 
Plashers Mead told not from the standpoint 
of the queerly sophisticated set at Oxford, 
but almost as from the charming but whimsi- 
eal old rectory. The book, like so much of 
England, has wonderful beauty; also like 
England, there impends over it a sense of a 
terrible outcome. 

Those who know Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
will have already read “ Plashers Mead,” and 
will have found in it the same beauty and life 
of youth that runs so joyfully and with such 
strains of melancholy through his other 
books; the places and people are as good as 
in “ Youth’s Encounter,” the story as good 
(and as bad) as that of “Carnival.” Those 
who have never read Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
will find his latest a good book to begin with, 
for it has most of his strong points and few 
of his weaknesses. 

By this publication Mr. Compton Macken- 
zie puts himself ahead,— begins to get out of 
the group that one rather thinks of together. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s latest book was allowed 
only a brief moment of circulation, so we 
think of him still as we have thought of him 
before. Mr. Hugh Walpole has allowed him- 
self something of a breathing-space in pro- 
ducing “The Golden Scarecrow.” We have 
seen nothing of late by Mr. Beresford or by 
Mr. Cannan. So Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
rather emerges from the younger generation. 

Viewing him thus, one rather asks why 
there is anything in these books that one will 
not find elsewhere. If it comes to presenting 
merely a charming or exquisite quality of 
life, there are certainly many who can do 
that sort of thing. Mr. Locke or Mr. Cham- 
bers would be enough for the average taste. 
Or if it was for the rather acrid and sordid 
quality that is nowadays somewhat the fash- 





ion, there are a good many people who supply 
that too,— Mr. Dreiser, say, or Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. But it is not because he is charm- 
ing and exquisite on the one hand, or acrid and 
sordid on the other, or indeed because he is 
both together that Mr. Compton Mackenzie is 
worth reading: it is because he is such a mas- 
ter of the facts of youth, because he knows 
so much of its seriousness, its triviality, its 
tragedy, its exhilaration, its ignorance,— as 
well as of the follies or fancies, gaieties and 
delights, and other things wherein youth 
shares the lot of more exercised mortality. 
Of these things Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
offers a rich and well-filled record, and for 
these things one could ignore more defects 
than he otherwise has. 

In “Plashers Mead” Mr. Mackenzie is at 
his best. It is not that the book is about more 
pleasing and attractive people and places 
than may readily be found in “Carnival” or 
“ Sinister Street,” for the pleasing and attrac- 
tive is often enough too much of an end in 
itself. Nor is it that the book seems nearer 
to life and truer than some parts of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s other work, although that would 
probably strike a good many readers. It is 
because the whole thing is so entirely fused 
in the imagination that it makes its impres- 
sion definitely and surely as the writer would 
wish. Its characters, its setting, its story all 
go together, and make a piece of work such 
as one does not often meet. 

“The Golden Scarecrow” may be some- 
thing of a disappointment to those who have 
read “The Duchess of Wrexe,” not to say 
others of Mr. Walpole’s books, so it should be 
said at once that it is a book of a different 
kind. For one thing, it is not a novel; it is 
a series of sketches bound together only by 
the idea which informs them all. And 
though we may say that the interest in a story 
is not the highest literary interest, yet it is 
certainly the case that when the story is lack- 
ing we find it more difficult, at first at least, 
to fix our attention on what there is. Mr. 
Walpole is good at a story: from “ The Gods 
and Mr. Perrin,” where you go right along 
with the people in a very dramatic narration, 
to “The Duchess of Wrexe,” a much fuller 
book with more analysis, his books have a 
story. “‘The Golden Scarecrow” does not. 
Nor does it at first sight deal with the same 
things that Mr. Walpole has generally dealt 
with; it does not have the interest of a bit 
of the world, representative or not, in which 
microcosm we follow with interest some of the 
writer’s feelings and thoughts on life in gen- 
eral. Mr. Walpole’s previous books, especially 
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the latest of them, seemed to be a study of | in the same way. They do not break away; 
some of the things in the world of our time | each sees that the thing to do is not to break 
or perhaps only of the England of the twen- | away but to keep on,— not to succumb to the 
tieth century, that Mr. Walpole thought inter- | imperious surrounding but to master it and 
esting. It is not remarkable that, in a time | live differently. Each finds out that “the 
of such social turmoil and mpheaval, Mr. | prison unto which we doom ourselves no 
Walpole should not have seen his way clear | prison is.” Each becomes, not reconciled to 
to going on with his analysis of that social | that which was before unbearable, but able in 
order which is now being so terribly shaken. | some way or other to see how it can be made 
He might easily have turned aside to some | not a restraint but an opportunity. Each 
quite different idea that stood by itself, in- | gets a new strength, a new power in life. 
stead of continuing the work already an- | This would seem to be Mr. Walpole’s philoso- 
nounced. That he should do so was very | phy of life, his idea of how one may live 
natural, perhaps inevitable; but so also is it | finely—mnever expressed as a consistent 
natural, perhaps inevitable, that people who | scheme, but never absent in his work. 
have thought of Mr. Walpole in one way The latest book of his shows us the begin- 
should like to find him what they have found | ning of such things. Children (if we follow 
him. the thought of the great poet, which Mr. Wal- 
Mr. Walpole, of course, feels that his latest | pole seems to have adopted) live at first 
book has its definite place in his work,—in- | finely; as time goes on they are broken in to 
deed, in a way it certainly has; it is put | life. But in those early years they are still 
among his other things as one of the “studies | aware of that great Friend (especially, it has 
of place.” But the book will hardly make its | been often thought, of children) who as life 
impression as a study of place. The people | goes on they see and hear less and less often. 
who read it will think it a series of sketches | He will doubtless be with them later in life 
of children (who, it is true, all lived in | when they need him, but he fades out of daily 
March Square) based on what may well | existence. 
enough seem more of a fancy than anything In such a way does this latest book of Mr. 
else. Walpole’s take its place with the rest of his 
All that sounds a bit discouraging. But | work. Of course it is not an explanation of 
really, “The Golden Scarecrow” is a very | the great mystery: Mr. Walpole is stating 
interesting book, and has a perfectly definite | no creed; and very wisely, for people would 
relation to the rest of Mr. Walpole’s work, so | not understand it. It is a fanciful story, it 
that all his readers ought to read it thor- | does not pretend even to take itself seriously ; 
oughly. It is hardly (to my mind) a study but then, Mr. Walpole explains all that at the 
of place, any more than some of Mr. Wal- | beginning, as when he compares Mr. Pidgen, 





pole’s other books so called. It is really a | the man who had let his fancy run away with 
development of the theme that him, with Mr. Lasher, who was a much more 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy; practical person, and goes on: “Of course. 
Shades of the prison house begin to close | the ideal thing is somewhere between the 
Upon the growing boy.” two; recognize St. Christopher and see the 
“Shades of the prison house” have gener- | real world as well.” Or else a page or two 
ally been present in Mr. Walpole’s books. | later, when Mr. Pidgen tells the boy: “ ‘The 
Mr. Perrin in that dreadful school-world of | more you live in your head, dreaming and 
Moffatt’s, Maradick in the daily life which | seeing things that aren't there, the less you'll 
at forty has often become so definitely set, | see the things that are there. You'll always 
Olva Dune dissolving the bond of secrecy | be tumbling over things. You'll never get on. 
before the football match, Rachel Beaminster | You'll never be a success.’ ‘Never mind,’ 
in the world of hard and fast determina- | said Hugh, ‘it doesn’t matter much what you 
tion of which her grandmother the Duchess | say now, you're only talking “for my good” 
was the dominant mistress— in fact, it is to | like Mr. Lasher.’” 
be seen in all of Mr. Walpole’s books as far | Mr. Walpole has usually shown us the real 
as I remember. His people find themselves | world, or rather the world as it appears to 
limited, bound down, almost bricked up in a | be—so he may well enough do the other 
wall (as who does not now and then?) by thing now. Perhaps some time he will get 
whatever set of circumstances makes up their | “the ideal thing . . . somewhere between the 
life, and to each there comes at one time or | two.” 
another the chance to break away. This is These books offer food for thought to those 
the great moment in each life, and each acts | earnest inquirers who are asking (in the lit- 
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erary papers) how the war will influence | 


literature. It is evident that it will not cre- 
ate a “war-literature” resonant with the 
sound of drums and tramplings. One of the 
most sympathetic souls of our time has asked, 
“Who is there among us who would have the 
heart,— while his country is in agony and 
his brothers are dying,— to write a drama or 
a romance?” Both Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
and Mr. Hugh Walpole take the situation 
seriously: both are doing practical work, one 
in the hospital service, and the other with 
the Russian Red Cross. Neither fiddles while 
the city is in flames. And the war leads them 
to produce, the one an exquisite idyl, and the 
other a fanciful tale about children. Yet few 
readers will fancy that these are works un- 
worthy a time of so great a tension of spirit. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 








Much of the quiet humor, the | 


——- delightful drollery, the ingrati- 
ating intimacy of personal con- 
fession, the seventeenth-century turn of 


expression, that make the “ Essays of Elia” 
so pleasing, will be found in the several brief 
disquisitions composing the “Journeys to 
Bagdad,” by Mr. Charles S. Brooks, a volume 
bearing quite conspicuously the Yale stamp, 
which should do it no disservice with its read- 
ers. The Yale University Press attractively 
publishes this product of a Yale pen, some of 
its contents having already appeared in “ The 
Yale Review,” and others in “The New Re- 
public.” The first paper, which gives - its 
name to the collection, treats of imaginary 
journeys to the city of “Arabian Nights” 
fame, journeys of a sort far more enjoyable 
in these days than would be the real ones. 
Then come chapters on such inviting themes 
as “The Worst Edition of Shakespeare” 
(which is John Bell’s), “The Decline of 
Nighteaps,” “Maps and Rabbit Holes,” 
“Tunes for Spring,” and five more —in all a 
most enjoyable half-seore of geniaily humor- 
ous and sometimes deliciously droll exercises 
in imagination and fancy, in musing and 
memory and invention. In justification of 
the comparison of Mr. Brooks’s style with 
Charles Lamb’s, let a sentence or two be 
quoted. “There is nothing to-day more de- 
generate.” asserts this modern lover of things 
ancient, “than our title-pages. It is in a 
mean spirit that we pinch and starve them. 
I commend the older kind wherein, gener- 
ously ensampled, is the promise of the rich 
diet that shall follow.” “This shows,” in 
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another connection, “that gossipry must be 
judged by its effects. If it allay the stone or 
give a pleasant evening it should have reward 
instead of punishment.” “My nose may 
serve by way of ornament or for the sniffing 
of the heavier odors, yet will fail in the nice 
detection of the faint waftings and olfactory 
ticklings.” This last will recall Lamb’s mod- 
est disclaimer of that fineness of hearing 
characteristic of the “ear for music.” But it 
is cause for regret to find Mr. Brooks’s nice 
sense of the shades of meaning in words fail 
him almost at the very opening of the book. 
“Tf smells were bears, how often would I be 
bit!” he exclaims; and this misuse of 
“would” recurs more than once in the subse- 
quent pages—which would disturb one far 
less in a less admirable author. A return to 
the good old-fashioned woodcut is to be noted 
in the book’s illustrations, which are con- 
ceived and executed in the spirit of the text 
by Mr. Allen Lewis. 


Professor Taussig’s interesting 
and very readable chapters on 
“Inventors and Money-Makers ” 
(Maemillan) were originally delivered as lec- 
tures at Brown University, on the occasion of 
the 150th anniversary of that institution. 
The author is frankly psychological in his 
approach and treatment, and holds that a 
fundamental constructive tendency in human 
nature is the parent trait responsible for in- 
ventor and money-maker alike. That trait 
has been given a large stage, a versatile ex- 
pression, an abundant reward, and has also 
acquired a comprehensive complication with 
other derived forms of instinctive trends, in 
the world so full of a number of things in 
which as best we can we seek to move, make a 
living, and develop such being as fate or- 
dains. The competitive instinct, which makes 
men fighters and workers for causes and 
schemes, makes a close partnership with the 
constructive trait, and enlists the vitality of 
the will to prevail in the interest of the will 
to create. Yet at the economic level the 
minor differentiations of these tendencies 
count, and bring it about that the inventor 
and the promoter and money-maker are found 
inhabiting different tenements of clay. The 
marketing of a product, and the shrewdness 
to foresee the interactions of supply and de- 
mand, bring to the front a different perspec- 
tive of qualities than those in which invention 
is or remains central. The treatment is fit- 
tingly brought to a conclusion by a chapter 
on “Altruism: The Instinct of Devotion.” 
This points a moral as well as adorns a well 


Economics and 
psychology. 
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told tale. Money-making and invention, and | 
the array of minor devotions which they | 
encourage and to which they give expression, | 
are so many forms of personality; this con- 
clusion is suggestive because it means that | 
business motives are strangely mixed and 
intricately blended with many others — fail- 
ings and virtues alike — which give the lie to 
the commonplace that business is business. 
The fuller and truer reason why business | 
absorbs is that it gives real play, in the way 
of ready suggestion and necessary economic 
relations, to a creditable variety of human 
traits. Professor Taussig’s little volume may 
be cordially recommended to the business as 
well as to the academic mind. 


There are certain excellences in 
the work on “Politics and 
Crowd Morality” (Dutton) by 
the late Arthur Christensen, a patriotic Dane 
of ample experience in political life. His 
criticism of democracy is a clear-eyed picture 
of its defects; and from the recent political 
history of England, France, Scandinavia, and 
America he has collected an effective array of 
instances of the breakdown of democratic 
forms. He gives a pessimistic account of the 
“interstate politics” of the world; and his 
strictures upon the selfish policies pursued by 
the Great Powers, and the danger to smaller 
countries and backward races, as well as to 
the Powers themselves, involved in these ten- 
dencies, have been amply justified by the war 
which has broken out since the first publica- 
tion of his book. But as an attempt to construct 
a new theory of democratic government, and 
to demonstrate a new set of political princi- 
ples, founded upon a careful social psychol- 
ogy, the book is unsatisfactory. In the first 
place, it slavishly follows the general theories 
of crowd psychology, and of the interaction 
between the individual and the mass, worked 
out twenty years ago by Le Bon and Tarde, 
without due recognition of the fact that these 
men have exaggerated the irrational behavior 
of crowds, and that their explanation of what 
irrationalities do exist, by “suggestion,” 
“imitation,” “ counter-suggestion,” and so on, 
is vague and inadequate. In the second place, 
it bases its solution of the problem of provid- 
ing an efficient democratic government upon 
theories that none but a special school of 
labor leaders can consider tenable. Having 
argued that human societies are ignorant, 
prejudiced, and excitable, and that their 
members often urge each other into what the 
Jermans call “ waking hypnosis,” he goes on 
to suggest a substitute for this government by | 


The crowd and 
the State. 





the unorganized crowd. This is based upon 
the organization of society into professional 
and trade groups. There is to be a quasi- 
syndicalist constitution; each special fune- 
tion in the State is to be exercised by the 
specialists in that function; and differences 
are to be composed, and common interests 
controlled, by the representatives of different 
economic groups. The methods by which Mr. 
Christensen shows that trade and profes- 
sional corporations are “rational” and 
“natural,” as opposed to the irrational and 
artificial crowd, are interesting examples of 
forced and unsound reasoning. Until our 
labor unions, professional societies, and man- 
agerial boards show more conclusively that 
they are exempt from the general frailties 
and passions common to all groups of human 
beings, democratic nations will depend upon 
the present mass constituencies for govern- 
ment. 


A study of Anatole France, by 
Mr. W. L. George, the English 
novelist and feminist, is one of 
the first volumes in the “ Writers of the Day” 
series (Holt). Mr. George is in some ways 
well equipped for his task owing to his French 
schooling and his comparative freedom from 
Anglo-Saxon and puritanic prejudices. Ana- 


Anatole France 
and his work. 


tole France, as someone has said, represents 


the consummate flowering of the Latin genius; 
to entrust the interpretation of him to a man 
unappreciative of the esprit gaulois would 
have been sheer barbarism. If we assume the 
object of the series to be informational as well 
as merely critical, we may say that Mr. George 
has done his work well. His account is lucid, 
well-balanced, and sympathetic. For the 
ignoramus or the moderately informed there 
is plenty of sustenance. Nevertheless, the real 
lover of Anatole France will experience some 
slight disappointment. There is no subtle 
insight and no warm glow of enthusiasm. 
Connoisseurs will also deprecate certain state- 
ments,— notably the phrase about “the dap- 
per quality” of the Frenchman’s thought, 
where the adjective seems peculiarly inappro- 
priate, and the further assertion that M. 
France is sentimental. Mr. George announces 
at the outset that he has read very few books 
or articles about Anatole France. It might 
have been better if he had read more. Per- 


haps in that case he would not have been so 
categorical in his denial of any evolution in 
his author. To many it appears that since the 
Dreyfus affair there is a ground-tone of earn- 
estness in M. France’s work which was scarcely 
perceptible before. Ironical, skeptical, genially 
tolerant as ever, the dilettante has become, like 
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another mocker, Heine, a “ valiant soldier in 
the war of humanity’s liberation.” The writ- 
er’s judgments on individual books are gener- 
ally sound. He would apparently select as the 
best of his author “Sylvestre Bonnard” and 
“LiTle des Pingouins.” One very delightful 
book, “La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” 
seems to have escaped his notice entirely. 


Professor E. B. Gowin has writ- 


theezecntive ten a timely book which he calls 
so sceeee a! “The Executive and His Con- 
trol of Men: A Study in Personal Effi- 


ciency” (Macmillan). Its timeliness consists 
in the appeal to current interests and the 
mode of their practical expression which the 
subject carries. It cannot be said that it 
rises to the level of less ephemeral timeliness 
by advancing insight into the problems which 
it treats interestingly but rather aimlessly. 
On the psychological side it contains a praise- 
worthy contribution, which is the result of a 
very extended questionnaire circulated with 
unusual success in coaxing returns. The re- 
plies of suecessful men in forty callings show 
convineingly that in the long run—and the 
short sprint— physique tells. The “big” 
men in achievement are taller and heavier 
than the average. “Superintendents of 
street cleaning” are the heavyweights, and 
“psychologists” the lightweights, among the 
forty professions thus immortalized; only 
“reformers” are taller than the “superin- 
tendents,” while publishers and (most of all) 
musicians are small men. The defect of stat- 
ure of musicians is so striking that it must 
have some other (racial?) than an occupa- 
tional selection as its clue. But apart from 
this statistical investigation, the central pur- 
pose of the volume is to direct attention to the 
quality of energy and the glory of its organi- 
zation that in the modern world bring power 
and wealth to the man who can control and 
direct his fellow men. The enormous empha- 
sis which modern industrial life, and the 
many phases of human interest patterned 
after this type of efficiency, places upon this 
aspect of human quality entitles it to the 
most comprehensive and intensive study that 
industry and insight can command. From 
the volume in hand the reader will gain a 
suggestive realization of the many factors 
which determine the expression of this much 
rewarded quality. He will see it pictured in 
theory and practice, illuminated by psycho- 
logical principles and illustrated by practical 
achievement. And for the most part he will 
carry away a more definite notion of the 
executive functions and their economic sig- 
nificance. Beyond this he may gain little, 








and may even leave the volume with the 
uneasy feeling of hopes aroused and disap- 
pointed. But the book will doubtless find a 
grateful as well as a lenient clientéle, and 
thus fulfil the well intentioned purpose of 
the author. ee aa 


Mr. Harry Parker Ward’s vol- 
ume on “Some American College 
Book-plates”’ (Columbus, Ohio: 
Champlin Press) is an addition of genuine 
value to book-plate literature. The body of 
the volume consists of 360 pages of reproduc- 
tions of well chosen plates from a large num- 
ber of educational institutions in all parts of 
the country, including a few from learned 
societies, museums, ete., and a few from well 
known individuals with such college connec- 
tions as to make their appearance not inappro- 
priate. Harvard is represented by about 
thirty of the two or three hundred plates 
which distinguish various collections in her 
great library. The reproduction is skilfully 
done, and certainly reflects credit on the 
Champlin Press. There are a dozen inset 
prints from the original plates. Mr. Ward 
has had the ecodperation of Mr. Theodore Wes- 
ley Koch, Librarian of the University of Mich- 
igan, who contributes a very interesting 
“Defense of Book-plates,” embracing some 
sensible suggestions to anyone who may wish 
to secure a plate for his own books. Mr. Win- 
ward Prescott, a well known authority and 
member of the best book-plate societies in this 
country and Europe, contributes a check-list 
of book-plate literature covering nearly fifty 
pages, the most complete bibliography of the 
kind yet presented. This is prefaced by some 
good suggestions to the collector.. The acci- 
dental inclusion of a University of Chicago 
Quadrangle Club plate among the Princeton 
specimens is unfortunate, but in a piece. of 
work so carefully done as a whole it may. be 
pardoned. 


College 
book-plates in 
A : 


Many incidents in a career like 
that of Napoleon must be put 
in their local setting to be fully 
understood. Even the “look” of the place 
enhances the sense of reality, if nothing more. 
To furnish this important element is the spe- 
cial aim of Mr. James Morgan’s “In the 
Footsteps of Napoleon” (Macmillan). The 
author has studied the framework of his inci- 
dents on the spot, although it required’ jour- 
neys aggregating twenty thousand miles. He 
has followed his hero from the boyhood 
seenes in Corsica, to his schools at Brienne 
and Paris, his garrison at Valence, along the 
route of all his campaigns, from 1796 to 1815, 
giving here a paragraph, there a page, to a 


A Napoleonic 
itinerary. 
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house, a palace, a battlefield, or an Alpine 
pass. For example, from the legendary 
tower of Theodoric, which rises in an orchard 
at Marengo, he asks the reader to look out 
over the plain which stretches away to Ales- 
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sandria, and which ke compares to a “ great | 


football field, bordered on either side by hills 
that rise like the tiers of a grandstand,” the 
river Bormida at one end and the heights of 
San Giuliano at the other. In a similar way 


he deseribes the countryside between Briion | 


and the village of Austerlitz. The wonder is 
that he did not take his camera with him and 
give us photographs of the more interesting 


places, instead of illustrating his volume with | 
cheap reproductions of familiar paintings, | 


many of which are utterly valueless for the 
study of Napoleon’s life. As a biography this 
book will scarcely take a conspicuous place in 
the increasing volume of Napoleonic studies. 
Many statements represent traditional rather 


ing defect in the method of carrying out the 
conception of the book lies in its narrow 
range, the somewhat local character of the 
business men quoted, and the fairly dogmatic 
and absolute conclusions drawn from answers 
of persons apparently selected with some care 
by the investigator. 





A careful study of Eliza Hay- 
wood,— one of the lesser known 
eighteenth century novelists, 
who wrote passionate romances, secret histo- 
ries, and novels of scandal, a few stories that 
may be classed as novels of domestic life, 
attempted the drama, and figured as one of 
Pope’s victims in the “ Dunciad,” — has been 
made by Dr. George Frisbie Whicher, of the 
University of Illinois. The author of some 


A “ Ouida” of 
the 18th century. 


| seventy separate publications, Mrs. Haywood 


than critical views. The description of the | 


constitution of the Consulate, to cite an in- 
stance, shows little comprehension of its real 
character. TEE a ae 


The conception of Professor | present day readers will feel hardly more 


A plebiscite om Foster F. Boswell’s “ The Aims 

we edneation. ond Defects of College Educa- 
tion” (Putnam) is admirable. In Part I are 
presented a number of letters, and excerpts 
from letters, written by more or less promi- 


out by Professor Boswell : 
of character and mind should a college aim to 


develop in its students to make them useful | 


and efficient in modern life?” (2) “In what 
ways does the present college education fail 
in giving students training it is able to give?” 
Those addressed were men in public life, 
college presidents, professors in the more 
practical departments of great universities, 
journalists, and business men. The answers 
are interesting in the light of their authorship 
as well as intrinsically; but they are so 
various that it would be difficult to do them 
collective justice, despite Professor Boswell’s 
claim that they show a remarkable unity. 
Certain defects attributed to college students 
are noted in several letters,—“slipshod and 
superficial work done for the purpose of ‘get- 
ting by,’” unpunctuality, social arrogance, 
lack of initiative; and it is true that the gen- 
eral trend of these letters from “ practical” 
men rather surprisingly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the more general and cultural stud- 
ies as a basis for professional or business life. 
The second part of the volume is made up of 


| bygone day. 


' 
| 


| own to link them together. 


| 


nent Americans in reply to two questions sent | everyday life. 


(1) “ What traits | 


has been described as “the most voluminous 

female writer” that Great Britain has pro- 

duced. Mr. Gosse calls her the “ Ouida” of a 

Although one contemporary 

poet (not Pope) affirms: 

“ You sit like Heav’n’s bright minister on High, 
Command the throbbing Breast, and watry Eye,” 


than an antiquarian interest in her work. 
Yet “The History of Miss Betsy Thought- 
less” (1751) is not without merit as an ex- 
periment in the fiction that draws upon 
Dr. Whicher’s monograph is 
vivaciously written, and presents its subject 
with much interesting and informing detail. 
(Columbia University Press.) 


One of the early American mis- 
sionaries to China tells us that 
when he had finally convinced a 
Chinese scholar that there were schools in 
America the immediate assumption was: 
“Then the people of your honorable nation 
are also acquainted with the books of Confu- 
cius.” It was a false assumption, and yet it 
is a great pity that more Americans are not 
familiar with the teachings which have 
moulded the lives of countless millions of our 
fellow creatures. An easy means of approach 
is offered by Mr. Miles Menander Dawson in 
“The Ethies of Confucius” (Putnam), for he 
has culled choice passages from the works of 
the Master and his commentators and gath- 
ered them under seven heads, such as “‘ What 
Constitutes the Superior Man,” “ Self-Devel- 
opment,” “The Family,” “The State,” ete., 
and he has added a running comment of his 
Dr. Wu Ting 
Fang has provided a brief “foreword”; and 


An easy 
approach to 
Confucius. 


Professor Boswell’s comments and conclusions the work contains an ample index, so that 
on the data provided by the letters. A strik- favorite sayings may be easily found again. 
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NOTES. 


“The Accolade” is a new novel by Miss Ethel 
Sidgwick scheduled for February publication by 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Silvio Pellico’s tragedy, “ Francesca da Rimini,” 
will shortly be published in an English translation 
made by Mr. A. O’D. Bartholeyns. 

A study of Thomas Hardy, by Mr. Harold Child, 
1s a new volume announced by Messrs. Holt in 
their “ Writers of the Day ” series. 


Mr. Ridgwell Cullum has written a romance of 
the Montana hills which Messrs. Jacobs will issue 
this month under the title of “ The Golden Woman.” 


Forthcoming novels that Messrs. Putnam have in 
train for early publication include, among others, 
“ Bars of Iron” by Miss Ethel M. Dell and “ The 
Wiser Folly ” by Miss Leslie Moore. 

Professor Allen R. Benham has compiled a 
souree-book for the history of English literature, 
“ English Literature from Widsith to the Death of 
Chaucer,” which the Yale University Press will 
publish in June. 


“ Child and Country ” is the title of a new novel 
by Mr. Will Levington Comfort which Messrs. 
Doran announce. From the same house will come 
“Old Judge Priest” by Mr. Irvin 8. Cobb and 
“Gossamer” by George A. Birmingham (Canon 
Hannay). 

Arrangements have just been made by the Mac- 
millan Co. to bring out in a limited edition the 
sonnets of Mr. John Masefield, the distinguished 
English poet who is now in this country. Only five 
hundred copies will be published, each copy num- 
bered and signed by the author. 

A committee of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society, including Messrs. William English Wall- 
ing, H. G. Sedgwick, J. G. Phelps Stokes, and 
others, has compiled a volume of significant docu- 
ments of socialists throughout the world to be 
issued under the title “ The Socialism of To-day.” 
Messrs. Holt are the publishers. 

In “The Diplomacy of the Great War,” an- 
nounced by the Macmillan Co., the author, Mr. 
Arthur Bullard, seeks to contribute to an under- 
standing of the European situation by revealing 
something of the diplomacy of the past years, cov- 
ering the development of international polities in 
Europe since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 

“Fear God and Take Your Own Part” is the 
bombastic title of a forthcoming volume of re- 
printed addresses and magazine articles by Mr. 
Roosevelt, which Messrs. Doran will publish. It is 
comforting to know that it is only God whom we 
have to fear; we had gathered from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recent utterances that it was the Germans. 

Three studies in crimino! are announced by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. for early publication, 
as follows: “Criminal Sociology,” by M. Enrico 
Ferri, translated by Mr. Joseph I. Kelly; “ Crim- 
inality and Economie Conditions,’ by M. W. A. 
Bonger, translated by Mr. Henry P. Horton; and 
“ History of Continental Criminal Law,” by Herr 
Ludvig von Bar, translated by Mr. Thomas 8S. Bell. 








Several new novels are suatend for early issue 
by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., including Mr. 
and Mrs. Williamson’s “ The Lightning Conductor 
Discovers America,” Mr. James Oliver Curwood’s 
“The Hunted Woman,” Miss Harriet T. Com- 
stock’s “The Vindication,” and Miss Helen R. 
Martin’s “ Her Husband’s Purse,” together with a 
volume of short stories by Mr. H. G. Dwight enti- 
tled “ Stamboul Nights.” 


Among other new books immediately forthcom- 
ing from the press of the Macmillan Co. are the 
following: “ Japanese Expansion and American 
Policies,” by Professor J. F. Abbott; “Law and 
Order in Industry,” by Mr. Julius Henry Cohen; 
“ The New Public Health,” by Dr. Hibbert Winslow 
Hill; “The Aftermath of Battle,” by Mr. E. D. 
Toland; and a new one-volume edition of Profes- 
sor John Spencer Bassett’s “Life of Andrew 
Jackson.” 


The authorized biography of the late Major- 
General William Rufus Shafter, U. S. A., who com- 
manded the expeditionary foree which captured 
Santiago, Cuba, is being prepared by Mr. Charles 
A. Weissert, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Michigan Legislature, who has written 
a number of monographs on Michigan history. 
Included with the biography will be letters and 
papers of importance by General Shafter, who 
was a product of pioneer life in the Michigan 
wilderness. 


“The Drama of Savage Peoples” by Dr. Loomis 
Havemeyer is announced by the Yale University 
Press. The origin of the drama is traced back to 
mimetic action and gesture language of primitive 
people, and its development is followed through 
their religious, initiation, and war ceremonies to the 
pleasure plays of savage peoples. The author aims 
to do for drama as expressed in social evolution 
what Dr. Frazer has done with the early history of 
religion, Professor Westermarck with marriage, 
and Professor Tylor with culture. 

An English translation of M. Augustus Hamon’s 
“Bernard Shaw, the 20th Century Moliére,” has 
been made by Messrs. Eden and Cedar Paul, and 
the volume will be issued this month by Messrs. 
Stokes. From the same house will come “ Rudyard 
Kipling: A Literary Appreciation” by Mr. R. 
Thurston Hopkins, “ Maurice Maeterlinck, Poet 
and Philosopher” by Mr. Macdonald Clark, 
“ Indian Thought, Past and Present” by Dr. R. W. 
Frazer, and “ Belgium,” a series of plates repro- ° 
duced by wood engraving after drawings by Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn. 

A supplementary volume of “ Scientific Papers ” 
by the late Sir George Howard Darwin, edited by 
Messrs. F. J. M. Stratton and J. Jackson, will 
soon come from the Cambridge University Press. 
This volume will contain the author’s series of lec- 
tures on Hill’s lunar theory, a paper representing 
Darwin’s last printed word on periodic orbits, two 
mathematical addresses, and biographical memoirs 
from two points of view. Sir Francis Darwin 
writes of his brother’s life apart from his scien- 
tifie work; and Professor E. W. Brown deals with 
his work as astronomer and teacher. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 





February, 1916. 
Adrianople between Wars. H. G. Dwight . . . . Harper 
me thos of. Henry Osborn Taylor Atlantic 


eo « « « « Copy 

American Railroads, Needs of. O. H. Kahn World's Work 

American Union, Romance of. Helen nana - « Century 

Antwerp, Truth about. D. C. Boulger . No. Amer. 
Art for Art's Sake in Southern Literature. woe 

Conway Sewanee 


Bacon, peace, The True. Lynn Thorndike . Am. Hist. Rev. 

Baldness, Reasons for. A. R. Reynolds . « American 

Balfour's Philosophy. A. S. Pringle. Pattison . « Hibbert 

Balkan Cauldron, The. W. Morton Fullerton World's Work 

Battles and — sy ~ — - « « « Seientifie 
Races Wm beock ie @ © i 





Student Soldiers, Training. Wyatt Rushton . Rev. of Revs. 
Suez, Present Situation at. Charles Johnston . No. Amer. 
Tariff Commission, The Proposed. F. W. Taussig No. Amer. 
Tarpon-Fishing at Boca Grande. John Fox, an - Seribner 
nee Reform. John Koren . Atlantic 

nia, Public Education in. E. w. Knight = 
Virginia a and Education in. E. W. Pr 


Knight é 
Virginia Cadet, Letters of a. Thomas Rowland - « So. Atl 
Vitalism. Charles A. Mercier .. . . « Hibbert 
War, A Graduate School of. R. W. Ritchie Harper 
War, Americans =“ Rich by the. A. W. Atwood ya —nd 
War, Causes of. I. W. Howerth . 2 — 
War, Moral Aspects val the. Gobiet D ‘Alviella os 
wen Philosopher's View of. Hermann Keyserling Atonte 
War, Sea Power in the. Frank H. Simonds . Rev. of Reva. 
War: The Cost. Alfred Ollivant Atlantic 
War, The World after the. Hendrik ‘W. Van Loon Century 


| War and Human Nature. H. R. Marshall - « No. Amer. 


War and the Back-to-the-Land Movement. E. G. 





ev. of Revs. 
China, Tepen, and the Hundred Days. E. B. ‘Mittord Atlantic 
China’s Vast Resources. a Kinnosuke . Rev. of Revs. | 
Christianity, Failure of. M. Reptaore . - «+ Hibbert 
Christianity: Is It Petit w. Brown . . Hibbert | 
Christianity, Mere Scholarship and. t Armitage . Hibbert 
Citizen, Mind of the—JIII. A. D. Weeks . Am. Jour. Soc. 
Colombia, Pending Treaty with. Edwin Maxey Rev. of Revs. 


i 
er eeret High Court, Our. L. J. 
| 


Cotton Trade, American. G. W. Daniels . . Am. Hist. Rev. 
Country, Our Divided. Henry J. Fletcher . . . Atlantic | 
Criticism, A Gossip on. Edward Garnett . Atlantic 


Democracy and the Church. Allan Hoben . Am. Jour. Soc. 
Detaille, yO Last Works of. Armand Dayot . Century 
Devreese: Belgian a Brand Whitlock . Scribner 
. Lothrop — Rev. of Reve. 
Economie D, Gencselinations of. A. P. 

sher Am. Jour. Soe. 


Economie Unp aredness. D. ¥. Thomas - « Rev, of Revs. | 

Eights, ,h~ nearnation of. J. M. Clarke ientific 
ty - 5 4 for Right” rere The. rears 
Hibbert 


Floods, The Waste by. Percival Fassig . Rev. of Reva. 
Fluid | ~ Phenomena of. 8. Franklin . « Setenti, 
Franklin, The Physical. J. FY A so « Bae | 
French —. Anna M. Vail - « Atlantic | 
French Village, A, = Ge wer Zone Mary K. 

Waddin: ‘ oe Seribner | 
German Mind, T. Ladd . Hibbert 
. The Mind of. John Dewey Atlantic — 
Gold, Our New. French Strother World's Work 
Gospels, Warlike Ly ee of the. Charles Hargrove Hibbert 
Haiti, Intervention in. George Marvin . . . World's Work 
Hunger and rge J. Peirce ° ° | 
Ireland and the War. F. S. Century | 
italy. Popular Feasts in. A. Marinon Sewanee | 
yt mt HH, Am. Jour. Soc. | 
Letin-Asnerionn Policy, Our. Richard Olney . . No. Amer. | 
Life, Avoidable Loss of. J. Howard Beard . . . Scientific 
Love in Medimval Romance. H. L. Creek . . . Sewanee | 


Lowell, London Recollections of. E. S. Nadal . . Harper 
Mid-Pacific, Islands of the. » 4 G. Mayer .. . . Secienti 
Mimiery, Acquisitive. E. A. Ross 


i . n 
, New, for O 8S. K. Hornbeck . Rev. of Revs. 
Morals, eaching, to Boys and Girls. bw | s. - aad American 
Moto: C. A. Selden Scribner 


- No. Amer. 
War Time, At End oft Line in, E. K. Broadus . + Atlantic 
Wilson and a Second T George Ha - « No. Amer. 
Wyoming's Answer to Militarism. George C Creel Everybody's 
Yuan Jan Shih-kai and China. Frederick Moore . World's Work 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[ The following list, containing 103 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

General Pichegru’s Treason. By John Hall, Bart. 

ae 8vo, 363 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
0. b 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 
Revised edition; with portraits, 12mo, 758 pages. 
Macmillan Co. ‘$2. 

A Painter of Dreams, and Other Biographical. Stud- 
ies. By A. M. W. eeirling. 56 Illustrated, 8vo, 366 
pages. John Lane Co 

Walt Whitman as Man, Poet, _™ Friend: Being 
Autograph Pages from Many Pens. Collected by 
Charles A. Eliot. With portrait, 8vo, 267 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. 





| My Years at the Austrian Court. By Nellie Bye. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 271 pages. John ne Co. 


| A Short History of Europe, 1806-1914. " Charles 


Sanford Terry. 12mo, 602 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 


Life of W. J. McGee. By Emma R. McGee. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 240 pages. Farley, Iowa: Privately 
printed. $2. 

The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. By Max 
Radin. Illustrated, 8vo, 421 pages. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 


fe | The War Lords. By A. G. Gardiner. Enlarged and 


y 
revised edition; with — 8vo, 319 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


rs, American, and the War. Social Studies in English Literature. By Laura 
ee } op ' Is. Le Sete WHY, —- Johnson Wylie, Ph.D. 8vo, 216 pages. “ Vassar 
Nationali y and History. H, Lt Ste aoe dea Hiat. Rec. | — Series. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
— norm, A SNS a6. coum Dasweus - » Harper | Letters of Captain Engelbert Lutyens. Edited by 
Negro f - me ‘BD p Tae Sir Lee Knowles. Hlustrated fn" ph hotogravure, 
New York City. Franklin P. Adams ore Pe | etc, large a 213 pages. ne Co. $3. 
New York City. Simeon Strunsky . . The Supernatural in Tragedy. 7 thaten Edward 


North ay Fund for Improvements. W. K. Boyd Ati. | 
Feapeen. Governor-General of. D. P. Barrows Am. Hist. Rev. 
Phill Stephen. Edith Wyatt ... No. Amer. 
Plattsburgh. L. Wardlaw Miles ...... | 
Porto Rieo, Motoring through. A. H. Verrill | 
The Colonial. Sm 





° Hibbert | 
Roads, Good, Future of. E. A. Stevens es 
Russian ames e « . Bverybody's 
Russian Intellectual, The. H. St. G. Tucker ° 
uss: T Y. Simpson . Hibbert 
Social Survey, The. E. W. Burgess . . Am. Jour. Soc. 
Sociological Data. Gustav Sp ° . Am. Jour. Soc. | 
E. H.., iniseences of —II. . . . . Seribner 
Staal, de, in England. R. _G. Whitford . . So. Atl. 
Story-Telling. Goorse M. Stratton... . =. . Atlantic | 


| A Chant of Love for 


Whitmore. ne 370 ~ he Y arvara Univer- 
sity Press. $1.75. 

On Staying at Home, and Other Essays. By the 
author of “Times and Days.” 12mo, 243 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1.25. 


| The Soliloquy of a Hermit. By Theodore Francis 


Powys. ith portrait, 12mo, 143 pages. G. Ar- 
nold Shaw. 
Ballads Surviving in the United States. es cS. x % 
honso Smith. 8vo, 21 pages. New Yor 
hirmer. Paper. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

The Maste of Modern Drama. Edited by 
John A. Pierce; with critical essays by Brander 
Matthews. In 2 volumes, illustrated, 8vyo. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. Per volume, $2. 

England, and Other Poems. 
By Helen Gray Cone. 12mo, 103 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. 

Earth and New Earth. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 

158 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 
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3 or Will Shakespeare’s Ward: A 
Dramatization from the Story of the Same Name 
by John Bennett. By Edgar White Burrill. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, r+ F mes Century Co. 1. 

John Fongusene A in Four Acts. By 8t. John 
G. Ervine. 12mo, 1 Pils pages. Macmillan Co. $1. 

Fro for Small By Mary Aldis. With 

yptaateen, 105 pages. Duffield & Co. 

An 


, Gariand: Being a Collection of Ballads 
sae to America, 1563-1759. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by C. H. Firth, M.A. 12mo, 
91 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. 
Drawn Shutters. By Beatrice Redpath. 12mo, 96 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 
Children of Fancy: Poems. By Ian Bernard Stough- 
ton Holborn. 12mo, 256 pages. G. Arnold Shaw. 
of the Fields. By Francis Ledwidge; with 


Ss 
12mo, 


introduction by Lord Dunsany. 12mo, 122 pages. 
Duffield & Co. 

cage Som the Trenches. By C. W. Blackall. With 
rontispiece in color, 12mo, 59 pages. John Lane 
Co. 75 cts. 

The Nameless One: A Play in Three Acts. By Anne 
Cleveland Cheney. 12mo, 131 pages. F. A. 
Stokes Co. 1. 

Rainbew Gold, and Other Poems. By Muriel Kin- 
ney. — 61 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. 

The Voice of Ireland. By Peter Golden. With 
wat. 12mo, 113 pages. New York: M. A. O’Con- 

nausmeainn Lyries, and Other Poems. By Arthur 8. 
Bourinot. 12mo, 30 es. Toronto: The Copp, 
Clark Co., Ltd. Paper, 50 cts. 

the Wanderer: ‘A Play in Five Acts. By 
Gustav Davidson and Joseph Koven. 12mo, 179 
pages. Boston: The Poet Lore Co. $1. 
andering Fires. By Pelham Webb. 12mo, 64 
pages. Chelsea: Published by the author. 

Five Poems. By John Woodman. 12mo, 12 ges. 

“Loose Leaves.” London: Dan Rider's k- 


shop. Paper. 
Harp of the North. B 


Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 
16mo, 112 pages. . 


oston: C. H. Simonds Co 
Garden. By Theodora Adelheid Thom- 
12mo, 12 pages. Williamsport, Pa.: 
lished by the author. Paper. 


FICTION. 


Within the Tides: Four Short Stories. 


By_Jo o> 
baer << 300 pages. 


Doubleday, Page & 


By Henry Kitchell Webster. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Real Adventure. 
lliustrated, 12mo, 574 pages. 


ften. By 

trated, oo" 335 pages. 
I Pose. By Stella Benson. 

millan =” ~ 


Tllus- 
$1.35. 
Mac- 


12mo, 414 


Marguerite Bryant. 
Duffield & Co. 
12mo, 313 pages. 
Bottle ward Noble. 
pages. P.. Bhimis Co. $1.40. 
The and Other Tales. By Anton Tchekhov; 
slated from the Russian by S. Koteliansk 
an sy. > Mert: 12mo, 243. pages. John Ww. 
Luce & Co. 
A Pair of Silk Stockings. 
o_o 12mo, 325 pages. 


By Cyril Hareourt. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


With a Biplane and The Whirlwind. By V. I. 
Nemirovitch-Da 


The Vial of Vishnu. By Austin Mann Drake. 12mo, 
400 pages. Chicago: Percy Roberts. $1.35. 
Wall Street Stories. By Edwin Lefevre. New edi- 


tion; 12mo, 224 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

The Gates of Wrath: A Melodrama. By Arnold 
a TY . 12mo, 253 pages. George . Doran 
‘0. cts. 


leg AND DESCRIPTION. 
rom Moscow to the Persian Gulf: Being the Jour- 
nal of a Disenchanted Traveller in Turkestan 
and Persia. ay a Suess Moore. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 450 pages. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


Egypt of the Egyptians. oy Ww. Lawrence Balls. 
iflustrated, 12mo, 266 pages. Charles Scribner's 
ns. 50. 


On fiat Heights and British Crags. Rs 


Abraham. Rastrate’ 8vo, 
ae Mifflin Co. 

ietiealt > Observed during 
Many Years of Friendly Intercourse with the 


F 


George 
pages. 


Remany Life: Expe 


Gypsies. ~~ Frank Cuttriss. —_— 8vo, 
283 pages. James Pott & Co. $2.50. 

m Pastures Green. By Peter McArthur. 12mo, 
364 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 


Tllustrated in 


Taormina. By Ralcy Husted Bell. 
Hinds, Noble & 


hotogravure, 12mo, 172 pages. 


ldre _* 
Pioneering Congo. By John McKendree 
Springer. ™ With portrait, 12mo, 312 pages. 
ethodist Book Concern. . 


A Trip to South America: A Report to the President 





Pub- | 


of Northwestern By ty By Walter Lich- 
tenstein, Ph.D. a 8vo, 43 ges. Evanston, 
Iil.: Northwestern University Press. Paper. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Longshoremen. By Charles B. Barnes. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 287 pages. “Russell Sage Founda- 
tion.” Survey Associates, Inc. 

Anthracite: An Instance of Natural Resource Mo- 
nopoly. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D. 12mo, 251 
pages. John C. Winston Co. $1. 

| City Planning: With Special Reference to the Plan- 

ning of Streets and Lots. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. Revised edition; illustrated, 
Svo, 344 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 

The Charities of . ee, Iilinois: A Survey. 
By . Francis cLean. Illustrated, 8vo, 185 
pages. .New Fork City: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Paper, 25 cents. 

Why a World Centre of Industry at San Francisco 
Bayt By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 12mo, 47 
pages. New York: The Bancroft Co. Paper. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 
The World Decision. By Robert we Y* y 
253 pages. Houghton vrimnin Co. $1.2 
The Healing of Nations, and the Hidden a of 
Their Strife. By Edward Carpenter. 12mo, 266 
pages. ee Scribner’s Sons. 

Rugie apt t: The Evolution of American 
Imperialism and the From of National De- 
fence. By Jennings C. Wise. 12mo, 353 pages. 
'G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 0. 

West Point in Our Next War: The Only Way to 
Create and to Maintain an Army. ~ Maxwell 
Van Zandt wane AM 12mo, 266 pages. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Over the Front in an Aero 


large 


12mo, 





e and Scenes inside 


ntchenko; “2 * from the | the French and Flemish Trenches. By Ralph 
Russian, with introduction Ww: J. Stanton i 
Py Pyper. 12mo, 261 pages. ory W. Luce & Co. | }  —/; oe 12mo, 159 pages. Harper 
| 
The Writi on the Wall: The Nation on Trial. By 
The Pking and Breaking of Almanser. By Clarice | 
M. Cresswell. 12mo, 360 pages. Dodd, Mead & | ae ee ere TT 
| Women, World War and Permanent Peace. By 
Bildad the Quill-Driver. By William Caine. Illus- | May Wright Sewall. With Fostiegee, 8vo, 
trated, 12mo, 316 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. | 206 pages. San Francisco: John Newbe- 
Handle with Care: By Margaret Turnbull. With gin. $1. 
srontiontece, 12mo, 338 pages. Harpet & Broth- e Fringes of the Fleet. By Rudyard Kipling. 
ers. $1.35. 18mo, 122 pages. Doubleday. Page & Co. 50 cts. 


The Super-Barbarians. By Carlton Dawe. 
hee pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 
Pioneers. By Katharine Susannah Prichard. 
‘i2me, 320 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
Nights: A London Entertainment. By Vio- 
let Hunt and Ford Madox Hueffer. 12mo, 307 
pages. John Lane Co, $1.25. 
Vieter Victorious. By Cecil Starr Johns. 
344 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 
Years of Plenty. 


12mo, 


By Ivor —- 
$1.25. 


George H. Doran Co. 


12mo, | 


12mo, 318 pages. | 


The Note Book of a Neutral. 


By Joseph Medill 
Patterson. 16mo, 95 pages. . 


Duffield & Co 


ART AND MUSIC. 

The Appeal of the Picture: An Examination of the 
Principles in Picture-Making By Frederick 
Colin Iney. Illustrated, lerwe 8vo, 314 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Chinese Art Motives. Interpreted by Winifred Reed 
Tredwell. Illustrated, 8vo, 110 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
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Artists and Thinkers. By Louis William Flaccus. 
12mo, 200 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 
The Musicians Library. New volumes: Sixty Irish 
Songs, edited by William Arms Fisher; odern 
Russian Piano Music, edited by Constantin von 
Sternberg, in 2 volumes. Each 4to. Oliver Dit- 
son Co. aper, per volume, $1.50. 
Little Almond Eyes: An Operetta. Libretto by 
Frederick H. Martens and music by Will C. Mac- 
farlane. Large Svo, 68 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 
Paper, $1. ° 
Favorite French Songs. Selected 
Calvé. In 2 volumes, 4to. 
Paper, per volume, $1. 
A Spring Cycle for Women's Voices. By Edvard 
Grieg; arranged by W. Franke Harling. Oliver 
Ditson Co. Paper, 75 cts. 


My by Emma 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

A City of the Dawn. By Robert Keable; 
troduction by Arthur C. Benson. Illustrated, 
12mo, 244 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Conversations with Luther. Translated and edited 
by Preserved Smith and Herbert Percival Gal- 
linger, Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 260 pages. Pil- 
grim Press. $1. 

The Literary Primacy of the Bible. By George P. 
Eckman. 12mo, 209 pages. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1. 

Ethical Readi 


with in- 


from the Bible. By Harriet L. 


Keeler, LL.D., and Laura H. Wild, B.D. 12mo, 
79 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Daybreak. By Elizabeth W. F. Jackson. 1i16mo, 

58 pages. Atlanta, Ga.: Published by the author. 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Whe Is Imsanet By Stephen Smith, LL.D. 12mo, 
285 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Consumption and Its Cure by Physical Exercises. 
By “ Sylvan, M.D. _ Illustrated, 12mo, 203 
pages. . P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Keeping Physically Fit: Common-Sense Exercises 
for the hole Family. By William J. Cromie. 


Illustrated, 12mo, 146 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. 
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5 Well-Bors. By Michael F. Guyer. 12mo, 

374 pages. “Childhood and - Youth Series.” 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1. 

A Survey of the Activities of Municipal Health De- 
partments in the United States. By Franz 
Schneider, Jr. 12mo, 22 pages. New York City: 
Russell Sage: Foundation. Paper, 20 cts. 
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EDUCATION. 
What Is Education? By Ernest Carroll Moore. 
12mo, 357 pages. Ginn & Co. $1.25. 


The American School: A Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation. By Walter S. Hinchman, M.A. 16mo, 
232 pages. “The American Books.” Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1. 

Mysterium Arcee Boulé. By Burton E. Stevenson; 
translated into Latin by Arcadivus Avellanus. 


Svo, 320 pages. “Mount Hope Classics.” New 
York: E. Parmalee Prentice. $3.50. 
Report of the Committee on Academic Freedom 


and Academic Tenure. By the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 12mo, 29 pages. 
Published by the Association. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Social Adaptation: A Study in the Development of 
the Doctrine of Adaptation as a Theory of 
Social Progress. By Lucius Moody Bristol, 
Ph.D.: with preface by Thomas Nixon Carver. 
8vo, 356 pages. Harvard University Press. $2. 

The Marketing of Farm Products. 


By L. D. H. 
Weld, Ph.D. 12mo, 483 pages. Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 

The School of Arms: Stories of Boy Soldiers and 
Sailors. By Ascott R. Hope. [Illustrated in 
wrt 8vo, 336 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

ree Speech for Radicals. By Theodore Schroeder. 
Enlarged edition; large 8vo, 206 pages. River- 
side, Conn.: Hillacre khouse. $1.50. 


When Children Err: A Book for Young Mothers. 
By Elizabeth Harrison. 12mo, 177 pages. Chi- 
cago: National Kindergarten College. 
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For the ShakespeareTercentenary 


By H. H, B, Meyer, Chief Bibliographer, Li- 
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Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 

stracture, and writing of the Short Story, 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 
Editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 


One student, before completing the lessons, received 
ever $1000 for manuscri: to Weman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Keview, McCall's, and 
other leading magazines. 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification 
and Poetics, Journslion. 
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